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No.  2.  White  Clover. — This  plant  succeeds 
Avell  in  all  parts  of  the  State.  As  a  jiasture 
grass,  it  conics  early  in  the  spring  and  contin¬ 
ues  late  in  the  fall.  It  is  a  valuable  fertilizer. 
It  is  undervalued  as  a  hay  grass,  because,  its 
growth  is  small  when  it  occupies  the  ground 
by  itself;  but  if  sowed  with  the  taller  grasses, 
it  is  forced  upwards  and  gives  a  heavy  cutting 
near  the  ground,  a  point  in  which  most  hay 
grasses  are  deficient. 

No.  3.  Crimson  Clover — Trifolium  Incarna- 
tum. — This  plant  has  thriven  very  well  with  me 
during  the  past  season.  It  is  much  earlier  than 
the. common  Red  Clover.  I  am  unprepared  to 
express  an  opinion  a.s  to  its  value,  as  it  has  been 
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under  trial  only  one  year.  From  the  rapidity 
and  vigor  of  its  growth,  and  the  light  feathery 
character  of  its  seed,  in  consequence  of  which 
it  may  readily  be  scattered  by  winds  and  birds, 
it  is  possible  that  it  might  spread  rapidly  and 
be  of  value.  Loudon  says  of  this  grass:  ‘‘It 
grows  all  winter,  and  early  in  the  spring  affords 
abundant  food  for  sheep;  or,  if  left  until  May, 
it  presents  a  large  crop  for  the  scythe,  and  may 
be  used  for  soiling  or  cutting  into  hay.”  This 
clover  is  much  used  in  climates  similar  to  our 
own,  as  France,  Spain  and  Italy.  This  fact 
affords  a  presumption  that  it  will  be  of  service 
to  us. 

No.  4.  Sainfoin. — This  plant  is  much  grown 
In  similar  climates  with  the  crimson  clover. — 
The  high  estimate  placed  upon  it  in  Franco, 
has  occasioned  it.s  significant  name.  I  sowed 
neai'ly  an  acre  of  it  last  spring,  but  failed  of 
success.  This  was  a  disappointment,  as  i  had 
hoped  for  great  i-esults  from  the  experiment. — 
I  have  sown  it  again  this  fall.  The  possibility 
of  its  introduction  into  our  husbandry  is  too 
important  to  bo  decided  by  one  adverse  result, 
which  may  have  been  the  effect  of  causes 
which  another  experiment  may  remove.  It  is 
possible  that  it  may  be  successful  in  Middle 
Georgia.  It  is  worthy  of  careful  trial.  There 
may  be  varieties  of  this  plant  which  would  suc¬ 
ceed  better  than  the  one  tried  by  me.  I  will 
quote  a  few  authorities  to  show  the  value 
which  is  attached  to  this  plant  where  it  can  be 
cultivated. 

Loudon  says  :  ‘‘  It  has  been  long  cultivated 
in  France  and  other  parts  of  the  continent,  and 
as  an  agricultural  plant,  was  introduced  from 
France  into  England  about  the  middle  of  the 
17th  century.  Its  peculiar  value  is,  that  it  may 
be  grown  on  soils  unfit  for  being  constantly  un¬ 
der  tillage,  and  which  would  yield  little  under 
grass.  This  is  owing  to  the  long  and  descend¬ 
ing  roots  of  the  Sainfoin,  which  will  thrive  in 
the  fissures  of  rocky  and  chalky  uiider-strata.” 

Arthur  Youhg  sqys  :  “  That  upon  soils  suit¬ 
ed  to  its  culture  no  farmer  can  sow  too  much  of 
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it.”  In  the  Code  of  Agriculture  it  is  said  to  he 
/one  of  (he  inost  valuable  herbage  plants, 
which  we  owe  to  the  bounty  of  Providencef’ 
The  J British  Farmers?  Cyclopedia,  mxjsi.  “The 
great  advantage  to  the  public  frotn  the  cultiva-" 
tion  of  this  plant,  arises  from  these  circumstan¬ 
ces:  first,  that  it  will  flourish  upon  soils  where 
most  other  plants  would  starve,  producing  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  remark  above,  forty  times  more 
herbage  on  the  poorer  soils  than  common  tuif 
Secondly,  it  is  a  perrenial  plant,  abiding  for  ma¬ 
ny  years  in  the  ground  without  renovation,  and 
requiring  no  other  assistance  than  what  is  usu- 
all}^  given  to  pastures  that  are  regularly  mown  ; 
and  by  being  more  productive,  is,  of  course, 
more  valuable.  Thirdly  by  being  furnished 
with  taproots  whose  nature  is  to  go  down¬ 
ward,  they  seen)  to  draw  less  of  their  nourish- 
)uent  from  the  atmosphere  than  mast  other 
plants.  l>y  supplying  them.se!ves  in  this  man¬ 
ner  with  their  proper  aliment,  they  are  enabled 
not  only  to  resist  a  great  degree  of  drouth,  but 
arc  capableof  producing  very  exuberant  crops, 
when  others  are  parched  and  burnt  up.”  The 
Aveight  of  these  authorities  is  very  great.  The 
qualities  of  this  plant  as  described  by  tltem  are 
precisely  those  which  promise  success  with  us, 
and  render  it  worthy  of  the  notice  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee.  Persons  disposed  to  experiment  with 
Sainfoin  can  ])rocure  the  seeds  from  the  seeds- 
)nen  at  the  North.  But  these  seeds  should  be 
Avarranted.  If  the  seed  he  more  than  a  year 
old,  it  vegetates  Avith  great  uncertainty.  Not 
one  in  one  hundred  of  the  seeds  sOAvn  by  me 
came  up.  I  have  dAvelt  long  upon  this  plant, 
from  its  great  value  elseAvhere,  from  its  being 
comparatively  uuknowiA  amonig  us,  and  in  the 
hope  that  the  attention  of  others  may  be  turn¬ 
ed  to  it,  Avho  may  be  more  successful  than  my- 
selfin  its  culture. 

No.  5.  Lucerne. — This  plant  is  Ja  successful 
cultivation  in  all  paids  of  the  State,  from  the 
mountains  to  the  seaboard.  It  grows  Avith  lux¬ 
uriance  Avherever  the  laud  is  made  sufficiently 
rich.  But  it  is  generally  cultivated  on  a  small 
scale,  as  in  gardens — chiefly  as  a  border  to 
I)eds.  It  is  a  matter  of  suprise  that  persons, 
observing  its  success  on  a  small,  have  not  at¬ 
tempted  it  on  a  large  scale.  For  certain  pur¬ 
poses  it  is  extremely  useful.  It  is  ready  for  the 
scythe  sooner  than  any  other  grass  with  us.  It 
can  be  cut  and  fed  green,  early  in  the  spring- 
in  the  summer  it  may  be  made  into  hay,  and  in 
the  autumn  again  cut  and  fed  green.  It  is  high¬ 
ly  prized  in  England,  but  can  only  bo  cultiva¬ 
ted  in  the  Southern  countries.  In  France, 
Spain,  SAvitzerlahd,  Italy  and,  in  fact,  in  all 
the  warm  and  dry  countries  of  Europe,  it  is  the 
chief  reliance  for  stock  feeding.  No  country 
in  which  Lucerne  Avill  thrive  need  be  deficient 
in  good  stock,  for  all  kinds  of  stock  are  exceed¬ 
ingly  fond  of  it.  If  any  intelligent  farmer  will 
plant  one  acre  of  Lucerne,  it  Avill  be  but  a  short 
time  before  he  Avill  appropriate  many  more  acres 
to  it.  A  host  of  agricultural  authorities  might 
be  adduced  to  show  the  great  value  of  this  plant. 
Any  perfectly  cleansing  crop  is  a  good  prepar¬ 
ation  for  it.  A  crop  of  turnips  is  the  best,  as 
no  crab  grass  goes  to  seed  where  turnips  are 


cultivated.  The  best  time  for  soAving  is,  per¬ 
haps,  in  September.  But  the  period  for  soav- 
ing  oats  will  answer  very  well  if  the  ground  is 
sufficiently  clean.  If  it  has  not  some  size  be¬ 
fore  the  crab  grass  springs,  this  grass  will  injure 
the  young  Lucerne.  After  being  sown  it  will! 
last  perhaps  for  20  years,  requiring  a  top-dres¬ 
sing  every  third  year.  It  can  be  cut  every  8 
weeks  from  early  spring  until  severe  weather 
in  Avinter.  Lucerne  cannot  be  cultivated  atthe 
North,  Avhere  they  have  no  grass  which  can 
comj)are  Avith  it  in  value  to  the  farmer,  for  hay 
orsoiling.  It  Avill  not  bear  pasturing. 

No.  -6.  Vetek.-— There  are  several  varieties  oi' 
this  family  Avhich  are  native ;  which  is  an  inuli- 
cation  that  the  cultivated  varieties  will  be  suc¬ 
cessfully  grown  in  this  State.  Among  the 
seeds  of  the  Sanfoin,  sown  by  me  this  year, 
there  were  some  Vetch  seed,  which  came  up 
and  greAV  Avith  great  luxuriance.  The  winter 
variety  might  be  of  much  service  to  ns.  I,wa& 
somuch  .struck  Avith  the  luxuriance  of  the  ©-cca- 
sional  plants  referred  to,  that  1  have  seat  to 
England  fora  supply  of  seed,  that  the  utility 
of  the  plant  may  be  fairly  tested  in  this  cliimate_ 

No.  7.  Blue  Grass.— The  value  o-f  this  grass 
is  well  known.  I  have  succeeded  with  it  per¬ 
fectly  in  Middle  Georgia  on  mulatto  land  and 
under  shade.  In  the  jirimitive  formation,  it 
requires  either  putrescent  or  calcareous  manure, 
or  ashes. 

No.  8.  Orchard  Grass. — This  is  an  exceireniJ 
grass  for  winter  pasturage,  and  thrives  best  iw 
an  orchard  or  in  Avoods  pasture.  If  left  un- 
grazad  during  the  summer,  it  will  aflbrd  a  deep 
cover  of  green  food  in  January. 

No.  9.  Tall  Oat  Grass — In  Cherokee,  Geor¬ 
gia  this  grass  groAvs  with  luxuriance,  and  da¬ 
ring  the  whole  winter.  As  it  is  not  wsll  knoAvn 
in  this  State,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  quote  some- 
authorities  in  reference  to  it  : 

‘‘Dr.  Muhlenberg  and  Mr.  Taylor,  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  ‘‘^Arator”  place  this  at  tiibe  head-  o-f  good 
grasses.” 

“  It  possesses  the  advantage.”'  s-ays  Jndg® 
Buel,  in  the  Ehirmer’s  Companiour  “of  early, 
late  and  quick  growth,  for  which  the  OrsharJ 
Grass  is  esteemed,  and  is  Avell  calculated  for  ee 
pasture  grass.  VVe  have  measaved  it  in  J-uae 
and  wheiA  in  blosam  ^  (at  the  time  it  should  be- 
cut  for  hay)  and  found  the  seed  stems- 4^  fee& 
long.  The  lattermathis  nearly  equal  in  AveighS 
and  superior  to  the  seed  crop.” 

Sinclair  says,  “it  thrives  best  on  a  strong' 
tenacious  clay,  and  Muhlenberg  prefers  for  is 
a  clover  soil.” 

Dickson  says,  “it  makes  a  good  hay,  but  Is 
most  beneficial  when  retained  in  a  close  state 
of  feeding.” 

The  British  Cyclopedia,  says:  ‘‘It  affords  a 
greater  weight  of  hay  than  most  other  grasses. 
On  the  continent  in  comparison  with  common 
grass,  it  is  found  to  yield  in  the  proportion  of 
20  to  2.” 

Loudon  says,  ‘‘Every  animal  that  eaJs  grass 
is  fond  of  it,  while  it  makes  the  best  liay  and 
affords  the  richest  pasture.  It  abounds  in  the 
best  meadows  about  Lacock  and  Chippenham, 
and  has  the  valuable  property  of  abiding  in  the 
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etime  laud  while  most  other  grasses  are  con¬ 
stantly  changing.” 

Mr.  Lewis  Sanders,  of  Kentucky,  says :  “  I 
have  been  informed  by  an  experienced  trainer 
that  the  use  of  hay  made  of  the  Tall  Meadow 
Oat  Grass,  as  the  fodder  fed  in  training,  keeps 
the  bowels  in  a  natural  condition,  dispensing 
with  any  use  of  balls,  physic,  &c.,  thereby  giv¬ 
ing  the  horse  several  lengths  the  advantage  of 
the  one  weakened  by  physicking.  My  own  ob¬ 
servations  and  experience  in  feeding  cattle  sus¬ 
tain  the  remark  of  an  ‘experienced  trainer,’  as 
to  feeding  the  this  species  of  stock  with  hay 
made  of  the  Tall  Meadow  Oat  Grass,  or  Or¬ 
chard  Grass.  Sow  the  seed  on  ground  well 
prepared,  as  it  usually  is  for  the  reception  of 
Timothy  or  other  small  seed,  fall  or  spring. — 
As  early  in  the  spring  as  the  ground  can  be 
prepared  is  the  surest  and  best  time  to  sow 
Meadow  Oat  Grass  or  Orchard  Grass  seed.  In 
June  of  the  first  year  weeds  will  make  their  ap¬ 
pearance  ;  then,  with  a  keen  scythe,  mow 
weeds,  grass  and  all,  close  to  the  ground.  The 
next  year  comes  a  good  crop  of  seed.  As  soon 
as  the  top  seeds  are  ripe,  secure  it  with  a  cra¬ 
dle  or  scythe.  Immediately  after  the  seed  is 
cut,  mow  closely  for  hay  ;  then,  about  the  last 
of  August  you  have  a  second  crop  of  hay,  yield¬ 
ing  more  than  the  first;  having  the  best  of  all 
pasturage  for  colts  and  calves.” 

These  directions  are  lor  the  latitude  of  Ken¬ 
tucky.  Eailyfall  sowing  would  be  best  here. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  testimony  in  favor 
of  this  grass  is  very  strong.  One  of  of  the  au¬ 
thorities,  Col.  Taylor,  is  from  Virginia,  and 
another,  Mr.  Sanders,  from  Kentucky;  both 
climates  approaching  our  own.  The  small 
experiments  made  in  Georgia  with  this  grass 
indicate  that  it  will  succeed  as  well  in  this  State 
as  elsewhere.  I  have  now  two  acres  sown  in 
it,  which  promise  well.  That  which  had  been 
previously  planted  grew  to  five  feet  in  height 
and  afforded  two  cuttings.  It  is  well  worth 
the  attention  of  farmers  in  Georgia. 

No.  10.  Timothy. — In  low,  <lamp  situation 
this  grass  has  succeeded  well  with  me.  It  is 
BO  well  known  as  to  need  no  comment. 

No.  11.  Herds  Grass. — This  grass  thrives  well 
in  positions  suited  to  it,  which  can  hardly  be 
too  wet.  It  succeeds  on  white  pipe  clay  land, 
if  the  soil  has  not  previously  been  denuded  by 
long  cultivation.  It  does  not  compare  with 
gome  other  grasses  for  patsure.  It  is  not  in 
this  section  (Cass  county)  green  during  the 
winter.  But  where  hay  is  an  object  and  where 
wet,  tenacious  clay  land  can  be  obtained  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  Herds  Grass,  Timothy  and  White  Clo¬ 
ver,  will  be  found  very  valuable.  It  is  this 
mixture  which  composes  the  celebrated  mead¬ 
ows  of  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Dickinson,  of  New  York. 
Both  Herds  Grass  and  Timothy  seed  at  the 
game  time  and  both  have  a  peculiarity  which 
distinguishes  them  fronl  other  grasses,  viz : 
that  they  are  most  valuable  for  fiay  just  when 
the  seed  is  ripe,  so  that  seed  and  hay  can  be 
obtained  at  the  same  time,  They  do  not  an¬ 
swer  to  sow  with  Red  Clover,  as  the  clover  is 
ready  for  cutting  before  the  other  two.  As 
Timothy  grows  much  higher  than  Herd*  Gras?, 


and  White  Clover  iS‘  shorter  than  cither^  the 
union  of  the  three  gives  a  heavy  burden  of  hay 
down  to  the  ground. 

No.  13.  Feather  Grass. — This  grass  is  nearly, 
if  not  the  same,  with  one  of  the  varieties  of 
the  Muskeet  Grass,  and  both  are  comparatively 
worthless  in  this  climate. 

No.  13,  Muskeet  Grass.- — One  of  the  kinds  of 
this  grass  sent  me  is  the  same  with' Wild  Rye 
of  this  State. 

No.  14.  Hild  Rye  Grass. — -This  is  a  native 
plant,  and  I  think,  a  very  valuable  one.  My 
attention  was  turned  to  it  20  years' ago  by  tlie' 
late  Dr.  Terrel,  of  Sparta.  At  that  time  the' 
slope  of  his  terraces  W'as  sodded  with  it — a  very' 
trying  place  to  induce  grass  to  thrive.  Yet 
this  grass  was  very  luxuriant  and  at  itiidwin- 
ter.  The  soil  was  the  gray  soil  genera! in  tfiat 
section  of  Georgia.  Because  this  plant  is  na¬ 
tive  and  “to  the  manner  born”  it  haa  been  un¬ 
dervalued.  The  best  proof  of  its  excellence  i» 
found  in  the  fact,  that  though  in  a  pasture,  gras¬ 
ses  may  have  gone  to  seed,  the  VVild  Kyn'  is 
never  suffered  to  do  this  where  cattle  can  readli 
it.  We  find  it  seeding  in  corners  or  among 
bush  heaps,  where  stock  cannot  reach  it.  It 
is  a  good  hay  grass,  if  cut  when  in  flower,  not 
harsher  than  Timothy  or  Orchard  Grass.  It 
is  a  permanent  plant.  It  is  green  all  the  win¬ 
ter  and  spring  very  early.  It  is  well  worthy 
of  careful  trial.  As  with  all  other  grasess,  the 
richer  the  land  the  better  the  product.  It  grows 
well  on  upland  or  low  laud  of  equal  fertility. — ' 

I  have  found  it  a  native  in  all  parts  of  the  State, 
from  the  moun-.  os  to  the  seaboard. 

No.  15.  Meadow  Vernal  Grass. — This  fragrant 
grass  is  highly  spoken  of  by  Northern  and  Eu¬ 
ropean  farmers.  It  has  seemed  to  thrive  with 
me  in  the  small  experiment  made  with  it,  but 
my  experience  is  not  yet  sufficient  to  enable 
me  to  speak  decidedly  of  its  adaption  to  ourcli« 
mate. 

No.  IG.  Meadow  Soft  Grass; — This  grass  has 
been  tried  by  me  for  the  first  time  this  year. — 
Remarks  the  same  as  upon  the  preceeding. 

No.  17.  English  Ray  Grass.— Same  as  above. 

No.  18.  Itallian  Rye  Grass. — -There  is  a  pe¬ 
rennial  Itallian  Rye  Grass,  which  Colman 
speaks  of  as  yielding  almost  fabulous  amounts 
of  hay  in  England.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of 
its  extraordinary  value.  The  seeds  which  I 
have  obtained  are  of  an  annual  variety.  Tliis 
grows  extremely  Well;  but  after  seeding  dies, 
and  in  the  autumn  the  Seeds  spring  up  and  the 
plant  grows  during  the  warm  ^seasons  of  the 
winter.  This  annual  variety  would  be  of  use 
in  stocking  a  winter  pasture,  but  is  not  worthy 
of  notice  as  a  hay  grass. 

I  have  agaiti  sent  to  England  for  the  seeds  of 
the  perennial  Itallian  Eye  Grass,  from  whiek- 
I  hope  important  results.  It  may  not  be  im¬ 
proper  to  say  that  I  am  now  endeavoring  to 
procure  from  the  North  of  Italy,  Switzerland 
and  Spain,  all  the  varieties  of  perennial  gras¬ 
ses  in  use  in  those  countries,  which  are  green 
during  the  winter.  When  obtained,  the  results 
of  my  experiments  shall  be  communicated  to 
the  Society. 

F  rom  the  18  varieties  of  grass  noticed  in  thesa 
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remarks,  there  are  certainly  some  which  will 
suit  each  portion  of  the  State'.  Tliere  are  vast 
tracks  of  land,  now  comparatively  valueless, 
which  are  designed  to  be  oar  most  valuable 
lands,  wijen  grass  culture  is  better  understood. 

I  refer  to  the  swamp  lands  of  our  rivers.'  Su'ch 
lands  would  be  worth  $200  per  acre  at  the 
North  to  be  put  in  meadow,  and  yet  at  the  South 
they  will  produce  quite  as  much  hay  as  at  the 
North  and  the  hay  sells  for  nearly  double  the 
money. 

These  remarks  apply  not  only  to  the  swamps 
of  the  Savannah,  Oconee,  Altamaha  and  Ogee- 
chee,  and  our  other  creeks  and  rivers,  but  also 
to  the  large  bodies  of  what  are  called  “bay 
lands,”  and  which  occur  in  the  midst  of  the  pins 
forest.  If  these  bay  lands  are  thoroughly  cut 
down  and  burned  over  in  the  summer;  the 
ashes  scattered  and  Herds  Grass  and  White 
Clover  seed  sown  upon  them,  they  would  i)e- 
comegood  meadow  land.  It  is  a  fact  not  gen¬ 
erally  known,  that  Herds  Grass  will  convert  a 
quagmire  into  a  jjasture  sufficiently  firm  for 
cattle  or  even  lightly  loaded  wagons  to  pass 
over.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  State,  Herds 
Grass  would  undoubtedly  grow  all  winter. — 
The  river  and  creek  swamps  need  not  be  cut 
down  but  merely  thinned  out  and  well  grubbed, 
as  the  shade  of  our  forest  trees  (except  the 
pine)  is  not  hurtful  to  the  cultivated  grasses. — 
The  saleable  value  ofthe  product  of  an  acre  of 
good  hay  is  greater  than  that  of  an  acre  even 
of  rice,  if  we  estimate  the  difference  in  labor. 
Two  and  a  half  tons  of  hay  from  an  acre  of 
good  meadow  land  is  not  an  unusual  yield.  In 
the  Savaiiuah  market  this  would  be  worth  not 
less  than  $50.  This  suggestion  is  ofl’ered,  not 
as  proposing  the  hay  crop  as  a  substitute  for 
rice  in  the  low  country,  but  as  calling  the  at¬ 
tention  of  low  country  planters  to  a  valuable 
auxiliary  in  that  mixed  husbandry  which  is 
found  everywhere  to  be  the  most  profitable, 

There  will  be  a  chauge  in  our  culture.  It  is 
now  changing  for  the  better.  Our  industry  is 
becoming  more  varied  in  its  application  to  ag¬ 
riculture.  Our  State  Fair  is  a  proof  of  this. — 
Finer  horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs  cannot  be 
found  than  have  been  exhibited  there.  But 
the  change  has  uommencecl  not  exactly  at  the 
right  point.  The  roaring  of  stock  extensively 
from  grain  is  too  expensive  to  be  remunerative. 
We  must  prepare  for  it  by  laying  down  land 
to  grass.  Besides  the  artificial  grasses,  as  we 
have  found  native  vines  and  fruit  trees,  so  we 
shall  find  native, grasses,  which,  ])erhaps,  will 
be  more  valuable  oven  than  any  of  the  artficial 
grasses.  Let  the  attention  of  agriculturists  be 
turned  to  this  point.  The  burden  of  this  exam¬ 
ination  will  rest  mainly  on  the  gentlemen  of 
Middle  and  Lower  Georgia.  The  native  gras¬ 
ses  have  not  been  exterminated  in  their  river 
and  creek  swamps  which  have  been  inaccessible 
to  cattle.  IVhenevcr  a  tuft  of  unknown  grass, 
green  in  winter,  is  found,  let  it  be  protected  or 
removed  and  its  habits  noticed.  No  one  can 
forsee  what  results  may  follow  an  intelligent 
examination  into  the  native  winter  grasses  in 
Georgia.  ■ 

This  Essay  may  be  concludQd  with  short  ad¬ 


vice  to  persons  inclined  to  enter,  for  the  first 
j  time,  upon  grass  culture.  If  moist  or  wet  land 
is  to  be  converted  into  meadow,  sow  Timothy, 
Herds  Grass  and  White  Clover.  Herds  Grass 
will  grow  almost  in  running  water. 

If  upland  meadow  or  pasture  is  desired,  to 
be  alternated  with  cotton  or  grain  crops,  re¬ 
maining  in  grass  two  or  three  years,  sow  Red 
Clover.  If  the  ground  be  once  well  filled  with 
Red  Clover  seeds,  two  or  three  years  cultiva¬ 
tion  in  grain  will  not  destroy  them  all.  If  the 
grain  field  be  shut  up,  the  clover  will  again  ap- 
pear,  without  the  cost  and  trouble  of  re-sow- 
ing.  This  is  another  advantage  from  some  pe¬ 
culiarity  in  our  soil  and  climate  w'hich  we  have 
over  the  North.  If  clovpr  be  not  used  as  a  pas¬ 
ture  it  is  best  to  cut  it  onl}'^  once  and  after¬ 
wards  to  let  nothing  graze  it  until  the  fields 
arc  exhausted  in  winter.  This  use  of  meadows 
is  not  practicable  at  the  North  from  the  severi¬ 
ty'  of  the  winters,  but  it  is  very  common  id 
England  and  is  quite  practicable  in  Georgia. — 
Among  the  English,  this  lattermath  or  ‘rowan,* 
as  it  is  called,  is  considered  of  great  value,  and 
is  their  chief  reliance  for  the  support  of  certain 
species  of  stock  from  January  until  the  grass 
springs  up  again. 

If  it  is  designed  to  lay  down  permanent  pas¬ 
ture  in  cleared  land,  sow  Red  and  White  Clo¬ 
ver,  and  a  mixture  of  Orchard,  Meadow  Oat, 
Wild  Rye  and  Blue  Grass  seeds.  A  mixture  of* 
grasses  is  always  best.  As  the  spear  grasses 
take  possession  of  the  ground  slowly,  they 
will  be  in  vigor  when  the  clover  has  disappear¬ 
ed. 

If  the  design  be  woodland  pasture,  sow  Or" 
chard,  fffeadow  Oat,  Blue  Grass  and  Wild  Grass- 
seeds,  scattering,  also,  White  Clover  where  the 
brush  or  log  heaps  have  been  burned — 
the  ashes  will  cause  the  seed  to  vegetate  and 
it  will  afterwards  spread  rapidly. 

In  order  to  save  the  trouble  and  expense  of 
manuring  and  sowing  rye  and  barley  lots  to 
cut  green  for  horses,  colts  and  milch  cows, 
sow  as  many  acres  of  Lucerne  as  may  be  nec¬ 
essary  for  that  purpose.  This  will  give  not 
only  the  most  economical  cut  food  in  the 
spring,  but  during  the  summer,  will  save  the 
trouble  of  turning  plow  or  pleasure-horses  into 
a  pasture  or  the  expense  of  feeding  that  costly 
food,  corn  fodder.  Farm  horses  will  work  well 
with  one  feed  of  grain  a  day,  if  plentifully  sup¬ 
plied  with  Lucerne  in  theirstalls. 

I,et  it  be  remembered  that  the  artificial  gras¬ 
ses  should  never  be  sown  on  ])opr  land,  unless 
it  be  for  woods  pasture,  prepared  as  directed — 
that,  as  they  are  not  annual  but  perennial,  they 
mature  slowly  and  should  not  be  used  until 
matured — that  they  should  be  grazed  lightly  or 
not  at  all  during  the  heet  of  summer,  the  de- 
pendance  then  being  crab  grass  or  other  sum¬ 
mer  pastures. 

With  this  treatment,  tlie  artificial  gras.ses 
will  be  found  to  be  of  much  service  to  the  farm¬ 
er.  The  manure  of  his  increased  stock  will 
increase  the  value  of  his  cultivated  crops,  and 
this  increased  value  will  replenish  his  purse, 
which  is  the  end  of  farming. 

Spring  Bank,  Cass  Co.,  Ga.,  Oct.  20th,  1857. 
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Tor  the  Ihirmer  and  Planter. 

The  Improvement  of  Low  Laiid-s. 

]\rR.  Editor  : — My  attention  was  attracted  to 
this  subject  by  a  few  remarks  made  in  one  of 
your  last  numbers,  as  to  the  progressive  (look¬ 
ing  to  the  perfect)  improvement  of  worn  out 
and  swampy  low  grounds.  The  experience  of 
one  individual  cannot  suggest  modes  of  accom¬ 
plishing  so  great  a  work;  and  hence,  it  is  ap¬ 
propriate  that  every  farmer,  however  humble 
his  stock  of  knowledge,  should  contribute  some¬ 
thing  to  the  common  store. 

And  first,  as  to  the  locution  of  the  bottom  to 
be  improved,  as  this  must  he  understood  in  all 
its  features,  and  if  misunderstood,  may  result 
in  errors  of  labor,  incurring  the  expense  of 
tlionsands  of  dollars  throughout  the  land. — 
The  most  of  our  bottom  lands  in  \he  up  coun¬ 
try  are  subject  to  overflowing,  and  from  this 
cause  no  one  would  be  willing  to  expend  as 
much  labor  upon  them  as  Dr.  Parker  did  upon 
the  sand /u7Z  flat.  Yet  they  may  be  vastly  im¬ 
proved,  and  when  we  look  around  and  see  wliat 
has  been  done,  we  are  not  ready  to  say  that 
this  is  the  ultimatum;  for  when  men  think 
they  have  attained  this  point,  there  is  still 
great  room  for  improvement. 

Our  low  grounds  maybe  classified  into  two 
kinds — bluff-locked,  and  those  which  are  not  so. 
Through  most  of  them  of  much  extent,  run 
streams,  draining  vast  areas  of  land,  and  bear¬ 
ing  away  the  virgin  soils  and  sterile  clays  of 
thousands  of  acres.  As  there  are  al.so  many 
acres  of  hard  old  fields,  the  facility  with  which 
these  streams  rise,  is  much  increased.  When 
the  native  fore.st  covered  the  country,  itshe.ad- 
lands  and  hollows  of  loose  jiorous  mold,  ab¬ 
sorbed  the  superabundance  of  rain,  and  caused 
more  delay  in  the  escape  of  much  water  to  the 
streams.  If  all  the  old  uplands  could  be  re¬ 
claimed  and  deeply  jfiowed,  the  low  lands 
would  not  be  so  injured  by  these  sudden  over¬ 
flows  that  have  become  a  terror  to  the  fiirmer. 
But  though  we  have  this  drawback,  yet  when 
the  ingathering  of  autumn  comes,  who  does 
not  prefer  the  rich  and  teeming  crops  from  the 
bottom,  to  tiie  scanty  productions  of  our  worn 
and  galled  uplands.  As  we  can  never  hope  to 
reclaim  all  the  old  upland  fields  adjacent  to  our 
large  water  courses,  we  must  see  if  nature,  in 
her  liberality,  has  not  provided  means  whereby 
art  may  overcome  her  roughest  aspects.  When 
the  stream  is  deep  enough  for  underdrains  to 
extend  out  through  the  ground  to  the  springs 
at  the  hills,  then  are  they  well  adapted  to  the 
cultivation  of  corn  and  the  cereals. 


1  Those  pieces  of  land  which  are  bluff-lock- 
cd,  i.  e.  bluffs  extending  or  protruding  to  the 
main  stream,  and  shutting  up,  as  it  were,  the 
whole  body  of  land  from  washing  away,  can  be 
I  vastly  improved  by  constructing  embankments 
on  the  other  side  of  the  stream  up  to  high  wa¬ 
ter  mark  ;  where  the  bluff  is  on  both  sides,  this 
is  not  necessary.  We  find  in  all  of  these  lands, 
sinks  extending  from  the  creeks  in  crooked 
arms,  to  the  more  elevated  land  near  the  hills, 
whicii  we  call  the  second  bottom.  These  are 
the  natural  avenues  through  which  to  lead  the 
blind-drains,  much  labor  and  great  pains  being 
necessary  to  cut  and  fill  them  properly.  Around 
low  grounds  of  much  size,  guard  drains  should 
be  dug,  sufficient  to  protect  the  land  from  the 
inundsltions  of  the  hill-side  clay  and  washings 
of  gullies,  and  the  drains  should  be  so  con¬ 
trived  as  to  concentrate  all  the  water  into  one 
leading  ditch,  which  should  empty  at  the  bluff 
into  the  main  stream.  The  guard  drain  should 
be  as  near  the  base  of  the  hill  as  possible ;  the 
grade  commencing  at  the  bluff  at  high  water 
mark,  and  getting  at  least  from  two  to  three 
inches  fall,  as  the  most  level  grade  that  can  be 
used  for  this  purpose.  If  a  deep  hollow  or 
ravine  should  intervene  in  going  all  around  the 
bottom,  it  is  best  to  build  a  dam  of  dirt  and 
logs  across  it,  raising  the  dam  as  high  as  the 
bank  of  your  ditch,  which  is,  of  course,  on  the 
lower  side  ;  then  it  maybe  practicable  to  lead 
the  other  guard  drains  which  are  to  protect  the 
lands,  further  up  stream  into  this  hollow.  If 
this  hollow  is  deep,  it  is  necessarily  the  natural 
drain  for  a  large  area  of  your  upland  adjoin¬ 
ing,  and  if  there  are  many  gullies  above,  it  has 
annoyed  jmu  for  years,  by  burying  in  sand  and 
clay,  your  beautiful  stands  of  corn  just  up  in 
the  spring. 'Circumstances  of  location,  of  course, 
would  modify  the  plan  to  be  pursued  in  ma¬ 
king  these  drains,  but  they  should  have  fall 
enough  never  to  choke  or  fill,  and  if  such  can¬ 
not  be  obtained,  the  least  practicable  fall,  as 
I  have  stated  above,  i.^from  two  to  three  inch¬ 
es;  and  they  should  be  made,  even  though  it 
should  require  some  labor  to  repair  them  annu¬ 
ally. 

Most  farmers  who  have  never  used  the  ditch¬ 
er’s  level,  imagine  that  this  kind  of  work  is 
impracticable,  but  I  have  never  seen  a  piece 
of  bottom  land  that  was  not  susceptible  of  this 
kind  of  improvement,  provided  the  stream  be 
large.  I  allude  to  creek  bottoms;  and  in  ma¬ 
ny  cases  it  will  do  in  branch  bottoms,  except 
it  be  where  it  would  seem  necessary  to  throw 
the  mouth  of  the  hill-side  ditch  into  n  flat 
branch  running  into  the  main  stream,  not 
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Tar  above,  high  water  tnark.  As  these  little 
streams  run  dead  near  the  main  streait),  and 
the  back  Water  from  the  large  stream,  stop¬ 
ping  their  progress  in  times  of  high  water, 
they  would  be  liable  to  become  choked  witli 
-sand.  If  there  are  gullies  in  the  adjoining 
upland,  -which  have  their  artificial  draining 
outlet,  "seemingly  in  such  places,  these  gullies 
should  be  stopped  by  filling,  for  it  is  not  the 
•water  that  runs  from  the  uplands  that  will  do 
The  injury,  but  the  sand  and  clay.  Much  might 
"be  done  by  cross  ditching  these  uplands  into 
still  more  elevated  hollows,  thus  diffusing  the 
destructive  power  of  the  concentrated  sluices, 
and  intermingling  the  dead  earth  with  the 
rich  mold  that  far  up  these  rich  vallies  come 
pouriiig  down,  a  constant  source  of  fertility. 

The  upland  intervening  between  the  bot- 
ftomaand  your  guard  drain,  should  be  cultiva¬ 
ted, .and  if  some  spots  are  barren,  they  should 
bo  manured  and  plowed  deeply,  as  even  the 
rains  that  descend  from  there  might  be  suffi¬ 
cient' to  injure,  by  stagnant  Avetness.  many  low 
places  near  the  hills.  The  ])lan  of  leading 
hill-side  ditches  down  into  basin  places  in  the 
foottoms,  is  not  commendable.  The  land  may 
be  ameliorated  after  a  few  years,  but  the  future 
consequences  are  disastrous.  Where  the  cause 
of  wetness  can  be  ascertained  in  the  bottom, 
the  blind  ditch  can  remedy  it.  And  I  would 
here  state  that  there  are  three  causes  of  wet- 
mess,  prolific  of  all  the  swamps  in  our  country  : 
;lst.  Springs  which  issue  from  under  the  hill¬ 
side,  living  and  bold  streams  of  water.  2d. 
Hand  springs  which  underlie  the  pipe  clay 
strata  anywhere. in  the  bottom,  and  which  are 
commonly  called  craw-fish  places  ;  and  3d.  Ba- 
«in  spots  whore  there  arc  no  natural  avenues 
through.which  the  water  can  drain  itself  away, 
or  even  .percolate  by  degrees.  The  springs 
which  issue  out  of  the  hill-sides,  can  only  be 
itapped  by  running  the  blind  ditches  in  close 
jproximity  to  the  hill-side.  This  is  the  only 
remedy,  and  this  is  a  sure  remed}^.  The  lead- 
io,g  underdrain  beginning  at  the  creek,  should 
•be  four  feet  deep  if  possible,  and  the  branches 
off  from  this  ditch,  should  be  four  feet  deep  if 
possil)le.  It  is  necessary  in  all  lands  underlaid 
by  a  stiff  pipe  clay,  that  the  water  should  be 
sunk  beneath,  in  order  to  a  thorough  drainage. 

The  sand  .(springs  which  underlie  the  stiff 
pipe  clay  in  cravv-ifi-sh, places,  are  sometimes  of 
large  extent,  but  like  all  other  springs,  they 
have  their  heads,  and  it. is  necessary  to  go  to 
that  fountain  head  before  you  can  dry  the  land. 

The  basin  places,  which  are  only  made  wet 


and  kept  wet  by  the  surplus  Wafer  that  fafjg' 
on  them,  require  a  multitude  of  litfles  ditches 
to  dry  them,  as  they  are  always  stiff  pipe  da/ 
lands,  and  hold  water  like  a  jug.  It  is  a  gene#'- 
al  truth,  that  you  cannot  uuderdrain  such  landfs 
too  much.  In  England  and  Scotland  they  cut 
them  25  and  30  feet  asunder,  sometimes  15 
feet.  But  I  would  not  say  that  all  of  our  lands 
require  such  excess  of  drainage ;  it  is  only 
these  obdurate  clays  which,  when  they  are 
productive,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  denominate  our 
best  grain  lands. 

Branch  lands  are  alluvial  generally,  and  do 
not  require  so  much  draining;  but  the  same 
general  rules  that  apply  to  tapping  springs, 
should  be  pursued  also  in  their  improvement, 
and  also  guard  drains  should  be  dug  around 
them. 

The  best  materials  for  filling  blind  ditches 
are,  pine  poles  and  slabs.  Place  two  or  four 
poles  in  the  bottom  of  the  ditch,  and  one  slab 
to  cover  them — then  a  little  brush  at  the  sides, 
and  the  dirt  replaced — this  will  fill  them  so 
they  will  stay  filled.  If  all  cannot  get  slabs, 
they  could  at  least  get  plank,  as  some  expense 
here  is  economy  in  the  long  run ;  and  the  rough¬ 
est,  knottiest  timber  would  do  for  this  purpose. 
It  is  known  that  there  is  much  labor  spent  in 
vain  by  the  common  methods  of  filling.  The 
hoof  of  the  plow  horse  frequently  destroys  a  ditch 
which  has  cost  much  labor,  and  by  this  process 
you  can  fill  your  ditch  nearly  as  fast  as  you  dig 
it,  as  you  can  commence  filling  at  the  tail,  and 
should  a  freshet  come,  you  have  saved  your  la¬ 
bor.  It  requires  experience  in  these  matters  to 
teach  men  that  kind  of  pocket  sense  so  nec¬ 
essary  these  days. 

Now,  what  shall  be  said  of  the  cultivation 
of  land  so  highly  improved  as  they  Avould  be 
upon  such  systems  ?  Sufilce  it  that  they  should 
be  thoroughly  cultivated.  Pipe  clays  and 
and  clay  submerged  lands  should  be  turned 
over  and  subsoiled  in  early  winter,  or  even 
in  the  fall,  if  convenient,  no  matter  how 
well  they  are  ditched,  as  the  action  of  frost 
is  necessary  to  ameliorate  them.  Lands  which 
are  liable  to  overflow,  are  generally  loose 
rich  loams,  and  do  not  require  plowing  till 
the  latter  part  of  the  winter;  but  these  clays 
which  lie  on  the  very  edge  of  high  water 
mark,  are  of  quite  a  different  nature.  Shall 
we  advise  to  manure  such  lands  when  they  are 
poor.  Let  men  take  their  OAvn  counsel,  wheth¬ 
er  it  is  better  to  marmre  seldom,  land  which 
will  stay  rich  an  age,  or  more  frequently 
upland  which  will  deteriorate  against  all  eflbrts 
made  for  their  restoration.  I  ,do  .not  discour¬ 
age  the  improvement  of  worn  out  upland,  but 
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when  men  neglect  such  land  for  poor  upland, 
they  are  [)ursuing-  a  ruinous  policy.  I  can 
write  a  good  deal  more  ui>on  this  subject  if  it 
will  interest  or  protit  others. 

Kkcsy  Corn. 

For  the  Farmer  and  Planter. 

Itaiiiy  Days’  Employraeiit. 

Mr.  Editor: — As  we  should  always  be  use¬ 
fully  employed,  and  use  our  time  to  the  best 
possible  advantage  (this  evening  being  two 
wet  for  out  of  doors’  work),  I  propose  to  write 
n  short  at  tide  on  the  above  subject,  which  you 
can  publish  of  you  think  fit. 

All  must  acknowledge  that  it  is  to  the  inter¬ 
est  of  each  and  every  one,  at  all  times  to  be 
usefully  and  profitably  employed  ;  especially  if 
he  would  desire  to  tlirive  and  prosper  in  the 
world.  No  one  has  any  lime  to  lose  or  idle 
away  unimproved.  We  should  w-ork  while  it 
is  day,  for  the  night  coineth  when  no  man  can 
work. 

The  farmer,  as  well  as  the  man  of  any  other 
vocation,  can  work  or  use  his  time  profitably 
on  rainy  days.  Because  it  is  too  wet  to  work 
out,  it  is  no  reason  why  he  should  not  work  at 
all.  Ho  may  rest  assured  that  he  has  a  plenty, 
and  more  than  he  he  can  do  if  he  will. 

Every  farmer  should  have  some  kind  of  lum¬ 
ber  house,  or  work  shop,  in  which  his  tools 
should  be  kept.  On  wet  day^s  let  him  repair 
thither  and  make  or  repair  all  such  tools 
as  are  needed  on  the  farm;  such,  for  in¬ 
stance,  as  plow  stocks,  harrows,  axe  han¬ 
dles,  and  many  other  things  that  cannot  be 
enumerated.  A  farmer  should  plan  out  and 
arrange  his  business  so  as  not  to  he  compelled 
to  stop  his  hands  out  of  the  field  when  the 
weather  is  favorable  for  out  of  doors’  labor,  in 
order  to  attend  to  all  those  numerous  jobs  which 
can  be  accomplished  as  well  on  wet  days  as  dry 
ones  He  can  door  have  done  all  of  his  shoe¬ 
making  and  mending,  coopering.  Sec.,  on  rainy 
day's.  He  can  also  have  his  corn  shelled  and 
sent  to  mill  when  the  "round  is  too  wet  to 
plow.  In  a  word,  a  farmer’s  labor  is  almost 
endless  if  he  tries  to  manage  and  keej)  uj)  ev- 
ei-ything  pertaining  to  a  farm.  And,  wlien  he 
can  do  or  think  of  nothing  else  to  do  on  a 
rainy  day  that  would  be  more  profitable  to  him 
or  his  neighbor,  then  let  him  pick  up  the 
Farmer  and  Planter,  and  read  a  few  articles  in 
its  pages,  which  will  employ  and  invigorate  his 
mind  to  do  something  both  profitable  and  use¬ 
ful  when  the  rain  shall  have  ceased  falling 

^  T.  F.  A. 

Calhoun,  June  1st,  18.58. 


,  From  the  Vaiioy  Farmer. 

1  An  Essay 

On  the  Raising  ■  and  Management  of  Sheep  for 
Wool  and  Mutton. 

For  the  jiroduction  of  wool  and  mutton  it  is 
!  necessary  to  combine  a  large  carcass  and  heavy 
■  jleece  on  a  sheep  that  will  mature  early,  and  the 
;  mutton  should  also  be  well  flavored, 
i  To  secure  this  kind  of  a  sheep,  it  will  be 
;  I  most  economical  for  the  farmer  who  has  a  flock 
J  of  native  sheep,  to  [irocure  a  thorough-bred 
j  long-wooled  buck  and  grade  up  his  flock.  This 
'  I  buck  can  be  used  two  seasons  with  fifty  ewes. 

I  Of  course,  he  should  not  be  allowed  to  serve 
his  own  lambs  ;  they  should  not  be  bred  till 
they  are  yearlings  past.  This  should  be  con¬ 
tinued  until  the  flock  becomes  about  seven- 
eighths  long-wool.  The  bestlong  wool  is  eith¬ 
er  in  the  Cotswold  or  New  Oxfordshire.  I 
prefer  the  New  Oxfordshire,  as  their  fleece  is 
finer  and  thicker  and  not  quite  so  long,  and  the 
carcass  equally  good. 

If  a  farmer  wishes  to  engage  in  this  business 
at  once,  he  had  better  buy  f^ull  blood  ewas  of 
the  above  stock.  After  he  has  graded  them  up 
or  purchased  full  blood  ewes,  he  should  then 
use  a  thorough-bred  South  Down  buck.  This 
will  render  his  flock  more  hardier,  more  prolific, 
and  iin[)art  a  higher  flavor  to  the  mutton,  be¬ 
sides,  the  ewes  will  be  better  nurses.  To  give 
the  flock  early  maturity,  a  Leicester  buck  might 
be  used  to  advantage.  I  am  aware  that  this 
mixed  breeding  has  its  objections,  yet  there  is 
no  one  breed  of  sheep  that  combines  all  the 
requisites  of  a  wool  and  mutton  sheep  (unless 
Robert  J.  Scott,  of  Ky.,  has  established  such  a 
breed)  and  I  very  much  doubt  of  its  remaining 
so  when  once  established.  Someone  of  the 
crosses  or  infusions  will  have  a  predominance 
towards  which  the  flock  will  continually  tend, 
uule.«s  again  checked  by  judicious  crossing. — 
He  should  first  secure  a  flock  of  long  vvoolod 
ewes,  and  then  breed  down  to  a  South  Down 
buck,  because  it  is  a  well  established  law  that, 
in  crossing  different  bloods  the  feniah*  should 
be  selected  from  the  largest  breed.  If  a  fann¬ 
er  wishes  to  breed  sheep  extensively,  he  should 
use  the  South  Down  buck  more  frequently',  as 
they  will  do  better  in  larger  herds  and  on  closer 
feed  than  any  other  mutton  sheep,  besides,  their 
fleece  is  thicker,  and  consequently  a  better  pro- 
!  tection  against  the  weather. 

The  sheep  breeder  cannot  be  too  paiticular 
in  his  selection  of  a  buck.  In  the  first  place, 
he  should  be  thorough-bred.  It  is  poor  econ¬ 
omy  for  a  breeder  who  wishes  to  stamp  a  cer¬ 
tain  characteristic  on  his  flock  to  use  a  buck 
that  does  not  possess  that  characteristic  in  an 
undoubted  degree.  In  selecting  a  long  wool 
buck  he  should  have  (comparatively)  a  fine, 
thick  fleece.  Too  many  look  entirely  to  the 
length  of  staple.  There  cannot  be  a  greater 
error.  Better  have  the  same  weight  of  fleece 
in  a  more  compact  form.  AVhenever  a  buck 
shows  his  skin  in  walking  or  with  slight  part¬ 
ing  with  the  hand,  reject  him.  I  have  seen 
long  wooled  bucks  that  took  the  jiremium  near¬ 
ly  everywhere  they  went,  that  could  not  be 
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given  to  me  to  breed  from,  on  account  of  thin¬ 
ness  and  coarseness  of  fleece.  The  diflerent 
styles  of  staple  has  little  or  no  effect  on  the  price 
in  our  market.  I  learned  from  a  sheep  breed¬ 
er  in  Saline  county;  Mo.,  that  lie  had  enclosed 
some  Cotswold  wool  and  a  sample  from  an  im¬ 
ported  French  Merino  buck  to  St.  Louis  and 
found  they  would  make  no  difference  in  price. 
The  buck  should  also  be  compact  in  form.  In 
selecting  a  South  Down  buck,  lie  should' have 
the  same  qualities,  having  less  reference  to 
thickness,  and  more  to  the  fineness  of  fleece.' — ■ 

I  have  seen  imported  South  Down  bucks  that 
had  a  most  marked  and  decided  difference  in 
their  fleece,  and  as  their  wool  is  inclined  to  be 
harsh  and  coarse,  look  well  to  this  quality. 

It  may  not  be  improper  here  to  take  a  cora- 
porative  view  of  tlie  common  and  improved 
breeds  of  sheep,  in  order  that  the  farmer  may 
see  the  importance  of  improving  his  flock  of 
sheep.  The  common  sheep  of  our  State  will 
not  shear  on  an  average  2|  pounds  of  washed 
wool  per  head.  Their  average  live  weight 
will  not  exceed  SOpounds.  Now  the  long  wool- 
ed  sheep  will  shear  on  an  average  5  pounds  of 
wool  (alow  average):  I  have  never  had  ewes 
that  sheared  less,  while  some  will  shear  8  and 
10,  and  bucks  higher.  Their  live  weight  on 
an  average,  140  lbs.  Now  for  the  cost  of  keep¬ 
ing.  Many  theorists  have  contended  that  ani¬ 
mals  will  consume  food  in  proportion  to  their 
live  weight.  This  is  undoubtedly  true  on  an 
average,  with  animals  of  the  same  strain  and 
purity  of  blood.  This  is  all  that  can  be  admit¬ 
ted.  Any  other  position  would  ignore  all  im¬ 
provement  in  our  stock.  So  far  as  sheep  are 
concerned,  facts  will  sustain  the  assertion  that 
the  long  wools  require  less  food  than  our  com¬ 
mon  sheep,  or  at  least,  on  the  same  amount  of 
'food  they  will  gain  more  flesh  and  wool. 

Col.  Ware,  ofYirginia,  selected  ,50  four  year 
old  wethers  from  some  ,300  common  sheep, 
and  50  grade  yearling  New  Oxfordshire  weth¬ 
ers,  and  commenced  feeding  them  in  the  fall, 
for  mutton.  They  had  the  same  amount  of 
grain.  The  -jornmon  wethers  had  the  best 
grass  lot.  The  1st  of  January  he  sold  the  grade 
wethers  for  §10  each,  and  kept  the  common 
wethers  till  March  and  sold  them  for  34.50 
each.  1  nearly  ruined  my  Oxfordshire  ewes, 
the  first  winter,  liy  allowing  them  to  get  too 
fat.  A  very  fat  ewe  will  seldom  bring  a  live 
lamb.  I  now  find  it  necessary  to  sejiarate  the 
full  blood  ewes  from  the  flock  and  feed  them 
less  grain.  Therefore  no  sheep  breeder  can 
shelter  himself  behind  the  plea  that  though  his 
sheep  are  small  and  scrubby  they  consume  pro¬ 
portionately  less.  The  profits  of  the  two  flocks 
of  sheep  for  one  year  will  stand  about  thus  : 

50  common  ewes2f  lbs.  wool  a30c  -Sdl.lO 


40  lambs  a  $1.00 . ' . 40.00 


81,10 

Keeping  one  year  at  $1.00 . .50,00 

Profits . 31,10 

50  long  wooled  ewes,  5  lbs,  at  30c. . .  .$75,00 
40  lambs  at  $5 . 200,00 


275,00 


Keei)ing  one  year  at  $1 . 50,00 

Profits . ' . 225,00 


From  this  profit  should  be  deducted  the  inter¬ 
est  for  one  3’car  on  the  difference  of  the  first 
cost  of  the  ewes.  But  aside  from  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  profits,  thereis  an  untold  pleasure 
in  rearing  such  a  flock  of  sheep.  With  what 
a  charm  do  they  invest  the  landscape  with  their 
majestic  forms  and  their  broad,  snowy  fleeces, 
giving  evidence  to  the  passer-by  of  thrift  and 
improvement, 

SUMMER  BIANAGEMEXT. 

In  the  spring,  before  they  are  turned  out  to 
fresh  grass,  the}''  should  he  tagged  by  shearing 
off  the  wool  below  the  tail  and  down  on  the 
inside  of  each  thigh.  Through  the  summer 
they  should  be  salted  once  each  wmek,  or  what 
is  better,  having  it  under  a  shelter  where  they 
can  have  access  to  it  at  all  times. 

The  time  of  .shearing-  depends  on  the  season. 
The  danger  is  in  shearing  too  soon.  If  there 
should  come  a  cold  storm  soon  after  shearing, 
shelter  the  flock.  At  shearingthe  lambs  should 
be  marked  and  castrated.  It  is  also  very  im¬ 
portant  in  grading  a  flock  of  sheep,  that  each 
cross  should  be  marked  differently,  so  that  in 
selling  you  can  know  and  dispose  of  your  low¬ 
est  cross. 

After  the  sheep  ticks  has  had  time  to  trans¬ 
fer  themselves  from  the  sheared  sheep  to  the 
lambs,  which  they  will  do  in  about  two  weeks, 
the  lambs  should  be  dipped  in  a  strong  decoc¬ 
tion  of  tobacco  ;  put  them  up  on  some  inclined 
hoards  and  squeeze  the  ooze  out,  -which  will 
return  to  the  tub  without  much  waste.  The 
nose  andmouth  should  be  held  and  the  immer¬ 
sion  be  complete.  This  is  very  important  to  a 
flock  of  sheep  and  I  find  it  very  effectual.  If 
there  is  any  danger  of  dogs,  bell  several  of 
your  sheep,  the  more  the  better.  About  the  Jst 
of  September  the  lambs  should  be  separated 
from  the  flock  and  put  on  good  grass.  Bucks 
should  be  put  with  flock  first  of  November  and 
removed  first  December;  the  lambs  will  then 
come  in  April. 

WINTER  MAXACEMEXT, 

The  flock  in  winter  should  at  all  times  have 
access  to  some  kind  of  shelter.  This  can  be 
readily  and  cheaply  made  with  rails  and  straw. 
The  importance  consists  in  liaving  it  done  for 
certainty,  and  not  so  much  in  the  manner.  The 
lambs  sliduld  lie  wintered  by  themselves,  and 
besides  hay  or  foddershould  be  fed  shelled  corn 
in  troughs.  The  ewe  flock  of  highly  graded  or 
full  blood.s,  if  fed  at  all  witli  grain,  should  be 
very  sparingly.  If  ihej^  have  bad  a  good  sum¬ 
mer  and  lail  range,  better  feed  no  grain.  If 
the  wethers  areas  high  as  three-fourths  blood, 
they  w'ill  do  to  turn  off  the  winter  after  they 
area  year  old.  The  time  of  selling  and  man¬ 
ner  of  feeding  will  be  determined  by  nearness 
and  means  of  transportation  to  market.  I  last 
fall  saw  a  lot  of  Cotswold  wethers  that  had 
been  sold  off  the  grass  for  $7,50,  I  think  they 
were  two  years  old.  If  it  can  be  done  without 
too  much  inconvenience,  rye  should  be  sown 
in  August  for  the  ewes  in  hlarch  and  April,  esr 
pecially  if  near  a  market  whera  early  lambs  are 
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an  ohjent,  in  which  case  tliej  slioulfl  coinc  as 
early  as  the  first  of  March. 

il.  L.  J5i;ow.v. 

Fayette,  Howard  Co.,  Mo. 

rrorn  ilie  youthnrn  Planter. 

Experience  in  Application  of  Manures  to  the 
Surface. 

Mr.  Editor: — Tn  (he  Planter  for  Fehrmiry  1 
was  pleasetl  to  find  your  article  on  tlie  apjjllc.a- 
tion  of  inannrcs  hy  “  top-dres.sing,”  tind  as  con¬ 
firmatory  of  your  views  as  therein  expressed, 
permit  me  to  sipbmit  tlie  results  ol  my  own 
])racti(;e  in  the  [)remises.  Some  fifty  years 
since,  wlicn  entering  on  iny  career  as  a'firmcr, 
I  knew  nothing- of  the  merits  of  the  several 
modes  of  applying  manui  es:  hut  just  then  I 
met  Avith  some  suggestions  of  your  own  in  the 
Planter  and  resolved  to  adopt  them.  And  now 
I  state  in  the  general,  that  after  five  years’ 
reading,  reflection  and  experience,  I  am  satis- 
fieil  of  the  correctness  of  your  vieAvs.  iMy  prac¬ 
tice  is  this — whenever  there  is  inanure  to  he 
carricil  out.  I  take  it  directly  to  the  field  or  lot 
Avhere  it  will  he  needed,  and  spread  it  from  the 
icagon  or  enrt,  and  I  care  not  whether  it  be  in 
the  cold  of  winter  or  the  heat  ofsummer — sun¬ 
shine,  snow  or  rain.  I  jiile  manure  neither  at 
the  stable,  farm-pen,  nor  in  the  field. 

This  day  (the  6th  of  April)  1  have  been  cart¬ 
ing  manure  to  the  tobacco  lot — there  to  remain 
in  its  present  condition,  till  I  go  to  [irepare  the 
land  for  hilling. 

Now  to  s])ecify  some  of  my  experimenis  in 
this  regard  :  In  1853  I  cut  the  pines  from  an 
old  field,  which  liafl  been  given  up  as  exhaust¬ 
ed  of|what  little  native  fertility  it  had.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  w-inter  of '53  and  ’5-1,1  spread  such 
manure  as  I  could  get  on  this  field,  throwing 
over  the  hroomsedge,  weeds,  &c.  At  one  time 
the  ground  was  covered  with  snow  four  inches 
deep,  ami  over  the  snow  the  manure  was  spread. 
In  the  spring  of  ’54  tliis  field  was  fallowed  for 
corn.  Not  intending  to  report  the  resulrs  of 
the  experiment,  I  was  not  careful  to  measure 
the  corn  that  grew  on  the  manured  ground — 
any  estimate,  therefore,  must  he  simply  con¬ 
jectural.  My  ojiinion  is,  that  the  yield  was 
about  five  barrels  jier  acre — whereas,  without 
the  manure,  perhaps  a  single  barrel  would  have 
been  the  outside. 

Again  :  In  ’53  I  cut  the  pines  from  another 
j)iece  of  exhausted  land  that  was  thickly  cov¬ 
ered  witli  hroomsedge.  In  August  1854,  on 
one  of  the  liottest  days  of  the  season,  having 
leisure  for  my  horees,  and  my  stables  needing 
cleaning  out,  I  had  tlie  manure  carried  to  the 
aforesaid  piece  of  ground  and  sjiread — some  of 
it  lodging,  I  well  remember,  on  the  pine  lirusli 
and  some  kept  from  the  ground  by  the  broom- 
sedge.  This  land  has  been  cultivated,  and 
with  the  following  results  :  In  ’55  it  was  fallow¬ 
ed  and  put  in  corn,  bringing  a  fine  heavy  crop. 
In  ’56  I  sowed  it  in  peas,  preparatory  to  wheat. 
The  peas  came  so  rank  that  Watt’s  cuft’  and 
brace  plow,  No.  7,  could  not  cover  them.  In  ! 
’57  I  cut  fine  heavy  wheat  from  the  land,  and 
it  now  (’58)  stands  well-set  in  thrifty  looking 


I  clover.  Oil  ail  the  growths  vui  the  la  id,  you 
could  distinctly  sec  where  the  boj'  threiv  tlio 
I  last  load  ofinaiuiro. 

I  I  slate  farlimr— on  a  part  of  this  field,  and 
1  near  where  the  above  manure  was  pul,  and  of 
‘  precisely  the  same  soil,  1  spread,  after  lallow- 
:  iiig  and  harrowing  in  stable  maiuire  in.';t  liom 
!  tlie  stable,  and  on  another  part,  a  compo.st  of 
I  .stable  nrannre,  I  am  decidedly  of  the  opinion 
;  that  on  neither  of  the  last  mentioned  sjiots  have 
i  the  crops  of  corn,  wheat  nr.d  peas  been  as  good 
/  ason  liie  first  mentioned;  nor  is  the  clover  as 
j  good  at  jii-cseiit. 

I  Now,  sir,  not  having  seen  Prof.  \'()(dcker’H 
;  article  to  vi  liich  you  la'tcr,  1  do  imt  know  what 
^  cxcpanatioii  ho  attempts  o(  lliese  and  siinilar 
j  fiiieiiomena — but  1  have  no  doubt  that  science 
j  svill  ere  long,  if  it  has  not  alreadv,  come  square 
lip  to  t!ie.«e  tacts.  Dy  tlie  way,  do  you  recol¬ 
lect  the  pleasant  ami  ingenious  theories  oftlie 
late  .lames  M.  (xarnett  on  this  sn  ject,  as  well 
as  the  facts  be  brings  forwanl  to  illustrate  and 
confirm  bis  theories  I  think  this  article  is  in 
the  second  volume  of  (lie  Fanner’s  Itegi-'iler. — 
I  hope  you  will  publish  Professor  V’oeickcr’.s 
article  in  the  Planter  at  your  earliest  conven¬ 
ience.  Your  friend,  Arc., 

It.  P.  Arivixso.v. 

*We  (In — Ed.  F.  &  I’. 


Ereparatioii  of  Tripe. 

I  am  aware  that  tripe  is  a  subject  which  forv 
persons  have  imicli  syiiijiathy  with,  or  relish 
for;  and  as  to  tlie  idea  oI‘ using  it  as  an  article 
ot  food,  that  it  is  utterly  re[)ugnant  to  their 
tastes;  yet  tlio  idea  of  its  being  unfit  for  food, 

I  think,  is  wholly  imaginary,  for  the  individu- 
ais  who  discard  it  have  no  compunctions  about 
eating  a  iiicee  of  broiled  ’  liver — the  heart  when 
boiled,  and  served  up  cold,  or  made  into  mince 
pies,  is  excellent — and  a  cold  tongue  is  consid¬ 
ered  a  choice  morsel.  I'lie  reason  why  tripe 
is  generally  rejected,  is  because  it  is  one  of  the 
inner  jiarts  ol  the  beef;  a  iid  the  filthy  manner 
ill  which  it  is  often  treated,  is  enougli  to  make 
it  repulsive  to  any  one.  Yet  most  persons, 
when  a  dish  of  tripe  tliat  has  been  carefully 
cured  and  well  cooked,  is  set  before  them,  ent 
it  and  call  it  excellent.  'Elie  same  olijection 
might  he  made  against  the  otlier  parts  men¬ 
tioned,  and  willi  equal  firopriety.  I  contend 
that  if  proper  cure  is  used  in  prejiaring  and 
cooking  trijie,  it  i.sjnst  as  clean,  healtliy  and 
nourisliing,  as  any  other  part  of  the  beef.  It 
is  iiresumed  that  most  farmers  who  fat  and  kill 
their  own  beef,  throw  away  the  tripe  because  ' 
oftlieir  ignorance  of  how  to  clean  and  prepare 
it. 

Tile  following  method  of  cleaning  and  jire- 
paring  tripe,  I  liave  tried  snccersfully,  and  pre¬ 
fer  to  any  other  way  that  I  know  of.  When 
thepaunch  is  taken  from  the  beef,  care  isused 
to  keep  it  clean,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  emptied-  it 
is  Avashed  in  clean  water  till  it  is  clean  ;  if  it  is 
cold  weather,  it  is  put  into  warm  water,  and 
soaked  a  short  time,  Avlien  it  is  cleansed  in  fhis 
way:  Have  a  kettle  of  Iioiling  Avater  ready; 
take  the  tripe  and  cut  it  into  pieces  small 
enougli  to  handle  conveniently;  then  take  a 
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piece  aii(!  holil  it  in  llie  w  atei-  till  it  iisscaK^d.  I 
so  liiat  tlie  skin  will  start,  when  it  sliould  be  ; 
laid  on  a  table,  and  scraped  with  a  knife  till  it  | 
ns  thoroughly  clean;  proceed  in  this  way  till  j 
at  is  all  cleaned.  It  shonld  then  be  put  into  j 
•cold  water,*  and  remain  a  week,  the  water  be-  ! 
jpg  changed  erery  day.  ! 

It  sliould  then  he  boiled  till  it  i.s  .so  tendei’  | 
.that  a  straw  can  be  run  through  it  easily. —  ! 
Wiiileit  is  boiling,  a  small  quantity  ofsale-i 
rnlus  should  be  put  into  the  water,  for  the  pur-  | 
.pose  ofsweelening  ic,  and  to  make  it  tender. —  j 
After  it  is  cooked,  il  can  be  pickled  to  suit  the  j 
taste  of  those  who  use  it.  j 

In  this  way,  it  mtiy  be  prepared  in  a  way  j 
-which,  if  suitidjiy  cooked,  will  make  a  dish  of  | 
/food  equal  in  every  respect  to  any  part  of  the  ; 
dicef.  —  Country  Gentltinan.  | 

-  ! 

*Sult  water  two  or  three  days.  | 

- — - -  -  j 

Milk  from  .Spayed  Cows— -Important  to  Dai¬ 
rymen. 

It  is  well  known  to  dtiirymen  that  the  tnilk 
•of  cows  is  liiibleto  great  chaiiges,  owing  to  the 
•condition  of  the  cow  previous  to  and  du  ring  the 
period  of  gestation.  Milk  taken  from  a,  cow 
while  in  heat,  must  be  unhetdihy'  and  injurious 
to  children  and  others  who  parftd-te  of  it,  and  it 
can  hardly  be  less  so  daring  the  period  of  ges¬ 
tation.  It  would  seetn  unnatural  to  take  milk 
from  cows  during  the  more  advanced  stage  of 
this  period,  as  is  often  the  case.  Spaying  has 
been  but  little  practiced  in  this  country,  but 
where  it  has  been  adopted  it  has  |)roved  of 
great  value,  not  only  while  the  covv's  gave  milk, 
hut  when  they  are  turned  out  to  fatten.  The 
operation  is  not  a  difficult  one  to  a  |)erson  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  anatomy  of  tlie  cow,  and  may 
be  easily  learned  by  any  one  who  will  give  the 
subject  due  attention. 

The  following  extracts  arc  given  by  M.  Del- 
^imarre,  proprietor  of  iin  exten.'^ive  milk  eslab- 
jishment  in  Paris  : 

THE  .MILK  OK  SPAYED  COW'S. 

'•This  milk  is  produced  from  cows  which  af¬ 
ter  tlie  fifth  or  sixth  gestatation,  and  five  or  six 
weeks  after  calving,  undergo  an  operation  which 
consists  in  the  removal  of  the  ovaries,  thus 
rendering  the  cows,  henceforth,  incapable  of 
reproduction.*  From  this  time,  as  happens  to 
the  ox.  the  animal  changes  in  its  nature  and  its 
milk,  which  we  have  named  milk  of  spayed 
cows,  is  free  from  all  perturbations.  The  spay¬ 
ed  cow  does  not  undergo  tliose  disturbances 
arising  from  being  in  heat,  from  gestation,  and- 
perturbation,  she  is  free  from  those  causes  which 

*The  spaying  of  cows  w.as  known  in  remote  an- 
tiijuity.  In  modern  times  the  practice  dates  back  about 
twenty-five  years,  with  the  design  to  increase  the 
qnanlity  of  milk  in  cows.  In  1830,  Mr.  Winn.  Natclies, 
Miss.,  applied  it  with  advantage  in  the  prod  uction  of 
milk.  Mr.  Winn  proceeded  hy  the  cesarian  opera¬ 
tion,  which  is  still  practised  in  the  U.  S.,  but  it  presents 
serious  difficulties,  resulting  occasionally  in  the  death 
of  the  animal.  In  France  M.  Charlier,  Veterinary 
Surgeon,  executes  the  operation  without  internal  in- 
otaion,  and  renders  the  chances  of  morlalily  much  loss. 


jiroduce  such  evil  effects  in  the  quality  of  the 
milk. 

‘  In  this  new  condition  her  milk  becomes  reg¬ 
ulated  and,  which  is  important  to  the  farmer, 
lactation  is  maintained  in  full  quantity,  for  a 
year  at  lea.st,  and  is  prolonged,  diinini.shing  in 
quantity  but  increasing  in  quality,  two  and 
even  tliree  years  when  she  is  not  too  old,  and 
is  properly  kept.f  When  lactation  has  ceas¬ 
ed,  the  cow,  considerably  increased  in  flesh, 
may  Ite  delivered  to  the  butcher  in  perfect  con¬ 
dition,  and  the  meat  is  superior  to  that  of  or¬ 
dinary  COW.S.  generalizing  the  spaying  of 

cows,  after  the  fifth  or  sixth  gestation,  there 
would  lie  introduced  into  common  use  milk  of 
an  il  reproach  able  quality. 

•‘The  milk  of  spayed  cows  gives  more  cream 
tfian  ordinary  milk;  it  is  also  richer  in  casein, 
which  cotistil  iites — a  fact  generally  unknown — ■ 
the  most  nourishing  part  of  milk — hence  the 
superior  quality  of  the  milk.  The  butter  ex¬ 
tracted  directly  from  the  milk  is  delicious  in 
ta.^le;  it  te.stifies  to  the  amount  of  richness  of 
the  casein  it  contains.  This  milk  offers  pre¬ 
cious  resources  for  the  artificial  raising  of  in¬ 
fants  ;  it  might  be  asserted  that  they  will  be 
better  nourished;  for  the  nourislimeht  of  in¬ 
fants,  who  give  it  the  preferance  of  other  milk, 
we  do  not  doubt  that  the  milk  of  spayed  cows 
will  be  principally  used. 

‘‘Such  is  the  milk  introduced  hy  iM.  Delti- 
marre  at  his  esthablishment  for  consumption.” 


tWill  lint  !i  spayed  cow  continue  to  give  milk  as 
long  as  .she  lives  if  not  neglected? — Eu.  F.  &  P. 

Crops  and  Seasons. 

From  ourEarnwell  correspondent  we  have  a 
late  letter  on  these  fruitful  subjects.  He  writes: 

Wc  are  still  not  satisfied  with  the  condition 
of  the  season.  We  have  had  the  winds  of 
Mtirch  blowing  freely,  for  some  time  past,  and 
the  dews  of  night  and  evening  have  been  quite 
too  cool  to  be  altogether  grateful  to  the  young 
cotton.  It  grows  less  rapidly  than  we  could 
wish  ;  and  the  exceeding  dryness  of  the  weath¬ 
er  is  beginning  to  tell  unfavorably  upon  tlie 
mote  arid  fields.  The  coolness  of  the  nights 
is  particularly  well  calculated  to  encourage  the 
ravages  of  that  loathsome  little  marauder,  the 
cut-worm.  He  is  terribly  active  upon  the  ten¬ 
der  plant  while  the  cool  weather  compels  his 
activity.  We  need  a  warm  sjtell  to  hasten  his 
departure,  or,  as  the  negroes  jihrase  it,  ‘‘  make 
him  go  down.”  They  fancy  he  descends,  hut 
not  to  those  warmer  regions  which  make  them 
tremble  with  appreliension.  He  goes  into  cool¬ 
er  latitudes.  In  tlie  planting  of  cotton,  when 
there  is  no  scarcity  of  seed,  there  is  provision 
for  him.  Enough  is  planted  to  satisfy  his  vo¬ 
racity,  yet  enable  the  planter  to  secure  a  suffi¬ 
cient  stand  for  himself.  It  is  quite  a  beautiful 
trait  of  agricultural  humanity,  that  of  making 
provision  even  for  the  marauder.  You  remem¬ 
ber  the  old  doggerel  touching  the  planting  of 
com  : 

“  Would  you  sow  a  crop, 

Tlien.  ill  every  chop, 

Five  grains  should  joii  drop,” 
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The  reasons  are  thus  given  ! 

'•  One  for  t!ic  ent-wonn, 

One  for  the  crow. 

One  (br  ttse  tiUle  bird, 

And  IwU  fo  J;rww,’' 

liul  lit6  fuScaliy  bi-t)\v,  rtr.d  Ihb  ^Cc'uhilrttlly  I 
f.ut-wotUlv,  aPb  liai'ely  contbn’t  with  this  alloW-  I 
Hiice.  The.y  NVill  swbbp  the  entii'e  hilt,  ati'l  long 
i'Ows  of  hills,  mukiUg  teh'ihle  i'avage— the  one 
in  early  rnoniirtg,  tlio  Othel'  in  Ihe  silence  of  tlic 
hight.  And  it  is  not  merely  cut-Worni  ftinl 
Crow — llie  whole  triiie  of  birds  nUd  beasts 
^key  upon  tliB  farmer,  and  rebuke  liis  Vanity 
and  discourage  his  boaslibg  confidetice.  Tlie 
9ti[nlrrel  roots  up  his  Cortl,  rice  and  pota¬ 
toes,  as  well  as  tile  crow.  Even  the  dove  be- 
cotiies  a  thief  in  the  opening  of  the  season.  He 
may  be  meek  and  timid,  and  sleek  and  senti¬ 
mental.  but  ‘-he’s  sly,”  and  will  slip  into  the 
corn!  fields,  and  in  between  the  rice  drills,  and 
fpraotiioe  llie  peccadillos  as  dexterously  as  birds 
•of  a  »Buch  worse  character.  The  farmer,  who 
dias  his  geiR  ready  for  tlve  crow,  and  hawk,  and 
squirrel,  relents  knocking  over  the  dove,  who, 
«t  this  season,  walks  in  his  pat&s  with  o  trust¬ 
ing  confidence  which  disarms  his  aiager  for  a 
long  time  ;  but  if  he  ever  takes  him  in  the  act, 
tihen  will  be  fiercely  ruffle  his  feathers  with 
,.'»fenaH  shot.  T,ke  black  bird,  the  red  bird,  and 
<«iany  others,  are  supfrosed  to  he  rogues  in  giain 
4il8o.  The  negroes  sing  : 

“  De  black  bird  is  de  parson  fief, 
l)e  red  bird  is  de  sodger  born; 

De  black  coat  and  de  red  coat,  bote  (both) 

Jis’  fjast)  come  for  tief  we  people  corn.” 

S  say,  it  is  a  beautiful  proof  of  agricultural  hu- 
.niauity  tkat,  loathing  the  character  of  these 
scamps  in  professional  garments,  the  benevo¬ 
lent  farmer  still  makes  provision  for  them.  He 
reasons,  we  may  presume,  somewhat  in  this 
fafhion; 

‘‘ God's  sun  shines  equally  on  .all — the  just 
isnd  unjust — the  good  and  bad;  the  honest 
worker,  and  the  prowling  buccaneer.  Shull 
we  not  take  our  lessons  from  God’s  exam[»le, 
and  do  something  for  these  profligates  also? 
They  are  rogues,  but  they  must  feed  ;  rogues  in 
grain,  but  weed  corn  :  young  hawks  must  be 
fed.”  And  so  he  sows  Jive  grains  of  corn  in 
the  hill,  when  he  needs  but  two  to  grow ;  plants 
fifty  seeds  of  cotton  in  the  chop,  when  lie  re- 
•qwires  but  a  single  stalk,  or,  at  most,  tvvo. — 
This,  my  dear  Mercury,  is  a  benevolent  pliilan- 
tbropy,  which  you  citizens  rarely  adopt.  Take 
a  lesson,  hereafter,  from  our  simple  farmers, 
who  recognize  the  necessity  of  letting  the  ras¬ 
cals  live,  if  only  as  a  foil,  by  which  to  show  oft’ 
the  superior  virtues  of  your  honest  citizens. — 
It  is  so  pleasant  to  liear  virtue  congratulating 
lierself  on  being  quite  unlike  these  wretched 
publicans  and  sinners !  See  the  Christianity, 
as  well  as  charity,  of  the  doctrine  !  Now,  that 
your  people  have  all  become  so  virtuous,  per¬ 
haps  you  need  a  consignment  of  doubtful  cliar- 
acters.  There  are  a  few  squatters  in  tliese 
parts,  who  require  grain  us  fully,  and  who  ap¬ 
preciate  it  as  unscrupulously,  as  the  crows  and 
cut-worrns.  A  few  of  these  in  your  city,  now, 
would  be  admirable  subjects  of  curious  study 
to  those  who  are  bo  ignorant  of  the  character 


It  is  a  pity  that  you  sl'.otild  not  [)o.=scss  a  few 
^pceiiiiens  of  depraved  huii'anity.  if  only  to 
leach  your  young  students— who  revolt  so  oft¬ 
en  at  the  despotism  which  require.*;  (lisci|»lii)e 
where  it  is  not  required — what  rare  character¬ 
istics  may  still  be  found  among  less  virtuous  and 
more  remote  races. 

With  one  more  illmstratioii  of  tlic  philan- 
ihropy  whicli  is  taught  by  agricultural  life,  I 
shall  finish  my  screed.  The  same  farm  yard 
doggerel  wfiicii  prescribes  five  grains  to  each 
hill,  in  order  that  inaiamlers.  even,  should  have 
a  share,  pays  some  similar  heed  to  lieiievolence,, 
in  setting  eggs.  Thus  : 

“  Fifteen  eggs  micler  every  hen. 

Out  nf  them  yon  may  leokoii  on  ten  ; 

Ten  young  chickens ;  the  [iroper  .spoil. 

To  please  the  palate,  and  pay  for  ibe  toil, 

(irovving  for  fricassee,  roast  and  boil ; 

Three  for  the  pij).  the  staggers  and  grip  ; 

Two  for  the  bawk — if  be  comes  for  a  third, 

(five  him  a  ballet,  and  bag  your  bird.” 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  dialogue  between  the 
hawk  and  partridge  ?  “Why  do  yon  alwa}'^ 
fly  from  me  and  hide  under  the  nriar.si'”  (pjoth 
Ihc  hawk.  “  I  am  not  your  enemy  !  On  the 
coiuU’ary,  I  am  a  great  lover  of  all  your  fami¬ 
ly!  Besides,  iny  morals  are  unquestionable! 

I  am  a  truly  pious  bird  !  my  very  motto  is  from 
the  Bible.”  “  Ah,  indeed.”  answered  the  par¬ 
tridge;  “and  wliat  is  tliat?”  “Watch  and 
prey.”  ‘‘  A  veiy  good  motto,  replied  the  par¬ 
tridge.  “  Well,  I  admire  your  morals,  hut  cur.se 
your  orthography]”  Please  apply  this  to  your 
virtuous  sinners,  who  .serve  Mammon  under  the 
name  of  .Tehovali — who  too  often  mean  prey, 
when  they  say  pray — i.  e.  if  it  be  jiossible  to 
find  any  such  among  you. — Charleston  Mercu¬ 
ry,  May  20th. 

Good  Roads — No  country  can  he  thprpughi 
ly  pros])crous  without  good  roads.  Wliat  a 
change  ha.s  been  wrought  in  our  oQuntry  since 
the  introduction  of  turnpikes  ppd  railroads. 
There  are  many  parts  of  the  country  wliere 
the  people  do  not  reaj)  the  benefit  directly  of 
either  of  these,  and  the  labor  of  opening  roails 
and  keeping  them  in  repair  rests  with  the  peo¬ 
ple.  Our  agricultural  societies  generally  have 
offered  liberal  premiums  upon  almost  every 
branch  of  industry,  the  beneficial  effects  of 
which  are  seen  and  felt  everywhere.  But  tlie 
most  sensible  proposition  that  we  have  seen 
from  any  association,  is  from  tlie  DeKalh  Co., 
Indiana,  Agricultural  Society,  in  which  it  of¬ 
fers  premiums  for  the  Ist,  2n(l  and  3rd  liest 
worked  road  districts.  This  is  worthy  of  im¬ 
itation  all  over  the  country.  Every  agricultu¬ 
ral  society  may  offer  large  premiums  for  the 
best  worked  roads,  and  it  will  be  found  that 
no  investment  will  return  a  titlie  of  the  gener¬ 
al  benefits  compared  with  this. 

Every  man  profits  by  taking  bis  grain  to 
market  over  a  good  road.  Whoever  made  thi,s 
suggestion  has  oiir  most  grateful  thanks,  and 
is  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  every  rural  resi¬ 
dent.  We  will  risk  the  assertion  that  he  is  a 
prosperous  fanner.  Let  every  agricultural  dis¬ 
trict  profit  by  the  example. —  Volley  f'arvier. 
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I>o  ll*otatO€s  Mix  isi  the  Hill  ? 

Tn  tbi)  A  fillc}’  Filmier  lor  June  we  {jfivo  our 
views  ill  luil  on  i his  ijueslioii,  haseii  upon  plivs- 
iologicii!  lows  and  reason,  yet  we  failed  to  eoii- 
vince  some,  as  will  Im  Sfon  liy  otir  Auru ''t  nnrn- 
her,  that  jiotatoes  would  not  mix.  jlic  follow¬ 
ing  cominiiniejition  on  the  subject  we  find  in 
1  he  Country  Genlieman,  by  E.  Q.  Goodrich. — 
The  wi'iler  has  probaldy  jirodiiced  more  new 
varieties  of  [lolatoes  from  the  seed,  iuul  ex peri- 
mented  with  a  greater  numlier  of  kinds  togeth¬ 
er  than  any  ot  her  man  in  the  Fniled  States,  if 
not  in  the  world,  and  yel  from  all  his  experi¬ 
ence  in  planting  ditlerent  varieties  ho  has  yet  de¬ 
tected  no  mixing  in  the  hill.  We  imblish  the 
article  for  the  benefit  of  the  still  unbelieviin^- ■ 

O  * 

1 .  Physiological  Rensojis. 

All  the  various  sorts  of  potatoes  cultivated 
in  this  country  are,  so  far  as  [  can  judee,  pot 
only  of  one  genus,  but  also  of  one  sjiecies,  ac 
cording  to  liotanica!  classification.  Under  this 
oncs})ccies,  liowever,  are  included  almost  num¬ 
berless  varieties.  Among  the  many  thousand 
that  have  grown  up  under  my  experiments  in 
the  last  few  years,  I  have  seldom  seen  two 
whose  vine  and  tuber.  looked  exactly  alike,  or 
if  they  did,  they  would  vary  in  color  of  blos¬ 
som  or  position  in  the  soil.  In  1851  1  sowed 
the  seed  of  one  iiall  alone,  and  got  JO  varieties 
of  which  no  two  were  alike,  though  most  of 
them  had  a  family  likeness.  The  saine  yi  ar  I 
got  nine  varieties  from  another  ball,  {iroduced 
by  a  dilFerent  variety  from  the  foregoing. — 
Among  these  nine,  no  two  were  quite  alike, 
though,  as  before,  bearing  a  family  resemblance. 
Among  Jiotatoes,  if  anywhere,  we  might  sup¬ 
pose  such  mixing  as  that  now  contemplated 
might  occur. 

1.  The  first  efFect  ol’blos.soms  on  one  plant 
impregnated  liy  those  ol’a  dificrent  variety,  is 
felt  on  the  seed.  In  1314,  1  cros.sod  a  seven- 
year  pumjikin’s  staminate  flower  with  the  jiis- 
tillale  one'  of  a  green-  fleshed  melon.  The  re¬ 
sult,  as  a  fruit,  was  still  a  seven  year  [muipkin, 
although  the  seed  was  changed,  and  the  next 
year  it  produced  that  excellent  variety  since 
called  the  Honey  Squash.  Other  flowers  on 
this  vine  not  so  crossed,  produced  the  ordinary 
seven  year  punkin  fruit. 

2.  A  Damson  jilum  may  he  grafted  with  a 
Cue  variety  of  jilnms,  and  the  fruit  will  corres¬ 
pond  to  tlie  new  or  grafted  sort,  but  the  roots 
ofthat  tree,  tliongh  fed  with  nutriment  from 
the  leaf  of  the  superior  sort,  will  yet  throw  up 
Damson  spronL,  sliowing  that  the  root  is  un- 
changoably  Damson. 

3.  Now  plant  a  Carter  and  Kidney  jiotalo  in 
the  same  hill;  eacJi  tuber  will  throw  uji  atop 
of  its  own  kind.  'J’he  blossoms  may  produce 
cross  impregnations,  and  the  balls  so  jn  oduced 
may  yield  new  varieties,  shoyving  a  cross  be¬ 
tween  the  two  sorts,  but  the  roots  of  each  plant 
and  the  tubers  jiroduced  iijion  them,  will  be 
trueto  their  own  sort.  The  tubers  of  perennial 
jflants,  like  the  roots  of  perennial  trees,  are 
not  seeds  nor  anything  else  indicating  a  new 
sort. 

4.  Kor  can  mere  juxta-position  produce  such 
a  cross.  If  the  same  large  apjile  tree,  grafted 


I  with  flfly  varieties  of  apjiles,  will  yet  produce 
fifty  sons  of  ajiples,  though  drawing  its  nutri¬ 
ment  from  the  same  soil  and  through  one  body, 

■  and  presume  these  fifty  sorts  growing  side  by 
j  side,  and  with  branches  intertwined,  through 

any  liumlier  of  years,  then  surely  two  different 
tree.s,  growing  side  by  side,  will  produce  regu¬ 
larly  each  its  own  kind  of  fruit. 

I  5.  Now  a  potato  planted  in  the  spring  i.s  like 

■  the  piece  of  a  root  of  the  tree,  or  like  a  graft — 

j  it  has  the  elements  of  sort  in  itself  unchangea- 
;  bly.  If  it  were  not  so,  we  sliould  have  no" .se¬ 
curity  for  the  jiermanence  of  quality  in  any 
I  iVuit,  tuber  or  blo.i^s'om.  Every  new  seedling 
I  jihuit,  in  its  very  origin,  or  at  least  in  that  and 
'  the  eircumstauce  of  its  culture  for  the  first  few 
j  years,  acquires  a  sterrotyped  cliaracter  which 
it  never  loses  while  remaining  in  thatsoil'and 
i  climate,  nor  will  its  essential  and  specific  qual- 
I  ilies  be  lost  even  when  removed  to  another 
I  soil  and  climate, 
i  11.  Reasons  from  Experience. 
i  1.  I  have  been  raising  seedling  potatoes  by 
1  the  thousami  during  the  last  eight  years.  Many 
:  of  them  in  favorable  years,  as  1852  and  1855, 

!  produced  halls  the  year  of  their  organization. 

I  Many  of  these  sorts  have  been  cultivated  side 
1  by  side,  and  sometimes  in  the  same  hill,  for 
four  or  five  years,  i.  e.,  until  I  could  judge  of 
their  value.  Yet  1  liave  never  found  a  sort  that 
varied  in  its  practical  characteristics,  such  a.s 
j  shape  of  leaf  ami  vine,  color  of  leaf  and  flower 
!  and  color  hotli  external  and  internal,  of  tuber 
j  after  t  he  first  year.  It  is  only  in  shape  of  tuber 
I  that  I  have  found  them  to  vary, 
j  2.  I  have  numerous  sorts  that  have  been 
cross-imjiregnated.  Thus  in  1851,  I  lind  a  cross 
between  a  seedling  of  1849,  called  the  Empire 
State,  and  the  New  Jersey  Black  Yarn.  The 
result  was  that  variety  since  given  out  under 
the  name  of  Black  Diamond.  So  also  in  1852, 

J  had  a  cross  between  the  Early  Mountain  June 
and  a  bine  variety,  wliich  resulted  in  the  sort 
named  the  Alountain  June  Pink  eye.  But  in 
neither  case  did  the  varieties  bearing  the  halls, 
i.  e.,  the  Emjiire  State  and  the  EarL^’ Mountain 
June,  show  any  change  in  their  tubers. 

3.  A"ariet3Mn  soil,  culture  and  season,  one  or 
all,  may  make  slight  cliauges  in  the  flesh,  de¬ 
gree  of  color,  both  external  an<l  internal,  and 
in  the  smoothness  of  the  skin,  but  these  chan¬ 
ges  are  not  essential  or  permanent.  Thus  both 
the  Summer  and  the  Winter  Pink  eye  will  often 
show  hills  that  differ  from  each  other  in  the 
amount  of  purple  stripes  on  the  tubers,  najq 
the  tubers  of  the  same  hill  will  differ  from  each 
other.  So  the  Western  Red  varies  in  depth  of 
color  with  soil  and  season. 

4.  Some  varieties  are  never  fixed  in  color.  I 
imjiortcd  a  variety  from  South  America,  in  1851, 
which  was  almost  uniformly  white,  though  the 
same  hill  would  occasionally  show  one  tuber 
will)  a  liright  purple  stripe,  or  even  small  speck. 

I  frequently  find  this  same  feature  of  varying 
color  among  my  new  seedlings,  both  external¬ 
ly  and  internall}^ 

From  all  these  considerations,  both  of  phi- 
losojihy  and  fact,  I  am  constrained  to  conclude 
that  the  color  or  other  sensible  qualities  oftlif 
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polalo,  are  incapable  of  clian'j:e  by  l)eing  plan¬ 
ted  together,  and  Ijcnce  that  facts  ll'.at  seoin  to 
favor  such  a  coindnsion  have  not  been  accurate¬ 
ly  examined.  C.  F..  Guoniui  ii. 

Glares  versus  Geldings. 

Farmers  generally  do  not  seem  to  be  frdly 
aware  of  the  benefits  which  the}’-  might  derive 
from  the  use  of  mares,  instead  of  geldings. — 
Farm  work  for  horses  is  com[)arativoly  light. 
It  is  slow  work.  They  arc  not  necessarily  ex¬ 
posed  to  labor  which  produces  heaves,  founder, 
spavin,  broken  wind,  ect.,  ect.  These  are  all 
caused  by  unnecessary  exposure,  indulgence  in 
eating  and  drinking,  under  unfavorable  circum¬ 
stances,  or  over-driving  ;  or,  by  two  or  more 
of  tiiese  cau.ses  combined.  It  is  true  it  is  nec¬ 
essary  for  hoises  to  perform  some  work  upon 
a  farm,  which  draws  severely  upon  their  na-  j 
ture;  but,  for  the  most  part,  farm  work  is. 
steady,  every  day  work,  where  hor.^es  can  be 
well  fed  and  cared  for.  Consequently  mares 
arejust  as  good  farm  workers  as  gehlings. 

If  such  is  the  fact,  we  propose  to  show  far¬ 
mers  that  they  should,  for  their  own  benefit, 
keep  mares  for  farm  work  instead  of  geldings. 
With  proper  treatment,  a  good  breeiling  mare 
will  bring  a  colt  every  year,  without  interfering 
materially  with  the  operations  of  the  farm. 

If  the  necessary  pains  ha.s  been  taken  to  se¬ 
cure  the  services  of  the  best  stallion,  the  colt 
will  be  worth,  when  a  year  old,  one  hundred 
dollars;  and  by  the  time  he  is  old  enough  to 
use.  he  should  be  worth  two  hundred  dollars. 
Well,  if  the  colt  is  worth  one  hundred  dollars 
at  a  year  old,  and  the  service  of  the  liorse  costs 
twenty  dollars,  it  leaves  eighty  dollars  for  the 
use  of  the  money  invested  in  the  mare,  as  her 
labor  will  certainly  pay  for  her  keeping.  Now, 
if  the  niare  is  worth  two  liundred  dollars,  tlie 
eighty  dollars  wouhl  pay^forty  percent,  inter¬ 
est  annually  upon  the  invesitnent,  which  is  far 
better  than  loaning  money  at  three  per  cent,  a 
month,  as  there  is,  in  this  case,  no  usury  law 
for  debtors  to  avail  themselves  of;  and  then 
there  is  no  more  risk  in  the  mare  than  there 
would  be  in  a  gelding,  not  so  much,  even. — 
This  is  only  the  profit  of  one  year. 

The  same  can  be  done  for  a  succession  of 
years.  And  you  can  just  as  well  keep  a  s})au 
of  mares  on  your  farm,  and  after  two  or  three 
years,  have  a  span  of  fine  horses  to  sell  every 
year,  as  to  keep  a  lot  of  stock  which  will  nei¬ 
ther  increase  in  number  or  value. 

Now,  if  you  keep  gehlings,  they  are-  not  so 
hardy  naturally,  we  think,  and  do  not  live  so 
long,  ami  when  once  done  with  work,  are  of  no 
manner  of  account  to  any  one,  and  mercy  re¬ 
quires  you  to  knock  them  on  the  head.-  On 
the  contrary,  when  your  mares  are  advanced 
somewhat  in  years,  or  if  they  become  lame 
from  any  cause,  you  can  still,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  make  them  of  great  service  to 
you  by  raising  colts. 

But  there  are  certain  kinds  of  labor  to  which 
the  gelding  is  better  adapted.  They  are  gener¬ 
ally,  we  think,  more  fleet,  and  consequently 
better  lilted  for  roadsters.  They  are  also  pos¬ 


sessed  of  more  muscular  power,  ami,  conse¬ 
quently,  better  fitted  for  heavy  draughts. 

We  could  liiid  many  pui  jmsesto  which  gehl- 
ing.<  are  better  adapted  tiuui  mares.  We  would, 
iherefore,  advise  not  only  farmers,  but  all  who 
do  not  severely  task  their  horses  with  labor, 
to  keep  mares  by  all  means.  We  wouhl  also 
advise  them  to  obtain  the  best  mnres,  and  the 
services  of  the  best  stallions,  as  the  colts  will 
sell  for  enough  more  to  doubly  pay  the  trouble 
and  expense.  And,  besides  the  profit  to  the 
raiser  of  horses,  the  community  would  he  hcii- 
elitod  by  an  increase  in  nuinher,  ami  a  decrease 
in  the  price  of  horses,  in  a  few  years. 

A  farmer  who  keeps  only  two  hor.ses,  ami 
both  geldings,  will  be  compelled  to  purchase  a 
team  of  some  one  else  wlien  his  is  done  with 
work;  whereas,  if  his  team  is  conipo.scd  ot 
mares,  he  is  jiroparing  a  team  to  take  their, 
places,  when  they  are  turnc<l  out  to  take  their 
rest,  either  on  account  of  old  age,  or  for  any 
other  cause. 

Fanners  should  keep  as  little  nou-producing 
stock  around  them  as  possible.  Everything 
should  be  made  to  pay  the  best  possible  per 
centage,  -with  fair  usage.  Then,  we  say  to 
farmers,  sell' your  geldings  and  put  chase  mares, 
ami  see  if  our  advice  is  not  good  in  the  end. 

lyorthiveslern  Farmer. 

So  say  we. — Eu.  F.  A  P. 

From  the  North  western  Farmer. 

Preserving  Fence  Posts— -Striped  Bugs. 

Eds.  Northwestern  F.vrjier  : — The  ime  i.s 
fast  approaching-  when  fanners  will  be  engag¬ 
ed  in  biii'ding,  and  rebuilding,  fences.  As  the 
plank  and  wire  fence  is  taking  the  place  of  the 
old  zig  zag.  rail  protector,  I  ask  a  space  in  your 
I\ronthly  Visitor  to  give  my  experience  in  set-, 
ting  posts.  In  the  year  1845  I  made  some  new 
paling  ience,  setting  the  jtosts  a  portion  of 
them  top  end  down,  and  othei s  butt  end  down. 

After  twelve  years  the  fence  was  rcfbuilt  and 
all  those  posts  set  top  end  down,  were  sound 
and  took  tlicir  place  in  the  new  fence,  for  an¬ 
other  twelve  or  twenty  years;  Avhile  those  butt 
end  down  were  entirely  rotted  oft'. 

Fanners,  try  the  top  end  down,  if  not  quito 
so  large. 

Now  for  the  striped  bug,' that  little  Turk,  in¬ 
veterate  destroyer  of  Cucumbers,  Melons,  aijfl 
Squashes  in  their  early  growth.  Year  after- 
year,  I  have  combatted  them  with  thumb  and 
finger,  sulphur,  chimney  soot,  boxes,  &c.  Last 
Spring,  1  had  a  few  fine  hills  of  early  frame  cu¬ 
cumbers,  just  coming  into  fourth  leaf,  and  as 
necessity  has  created  the  motto,  “  eternal  vigi¬ 
lance  or  no  safety,”  I  went  out  as  usual  to  ex¬ 
amine  my  imtch,  and  lo!  and  behold!  not  less 
than  a  tliousand  to  a 'hill  were  working  away 
and  the  air  full  of  new  recruits.  I  felt  all  was 
over  with  that  planting.  But  my  wife  came  to 
the  rescue;  saying-she  would  give  them  a  doso 
such  as  her  Old  Grandmother  used  to  givei.-^- 
VVliat  could  it  be  !  A  little  bunch  of  cotton 
saturated  with  spirits  or  oil  of  turpentine,' 
placed  in  each  hill ;  and  such  a  scattering  I  nev¬ 
er  did  see. 

In  threri  minutes,  not  a  bug  was  to  be  seen, 
evidently  not  liking  to  deal  with  spirits.  They 
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next  nttacked  the  Autumnal  Marrow  Squash  j 
you  S(Mit  seeds  of.  1  applied  it  again,  and  from 
five  se<‘ds.  ha<l  forty  fine  s(|uasiies.  a  portion  of 
which  I  sold  two  weeks  since  at  twenty  cents 
ea(  h.  J.  A.  P. 

SUinker  llill,  III.,  March  22d.,  1858. 

Wild  Jasmine  for  Fevers. 


Dr.  llicknuits.  in  an  article  in  the  “  Cincin- 
mali  Eclectic  Afedical  Journal,”  describes  the 
nises  and  value  of  the  Gelseaiinum  Lemperi- 
rens  (wild  jasmine^  in  cases  of  fever.  He 
ssdates  that  he  has  used  it  for  about  a  year  in  a 
hundred  cases  of  fever  without  a  single  failure. 
'To  |)re|j4Krc  ft,  the  green  roots  are  washed  and 
l?)rnise<'h  and  then  jilaced  in  a  clean  glass  ves- 
s-el,  and  g<sod  whiskey  jioured  upon  them  until 
!the3’-  covered,  when  they  are  suffered  to 
«taud  aud  macerate  for  ten  days,  after  which 
they  arc  read''  to  be  strained.  About  30  drops 
of  ibis  tincture  are  given  to  an  adult  every 
tiiree  hours  until  three  doses  are  taken.  In 
all  cases  of  fever  ho  gives  from  three  to  six 
grains  of  (juinine  along  with  this  tincture  of 
jasmine.  It  is  always  advantageous  to  use  it 
along  with  quinine,  as  it  prevents  the  rusii  of 
blood  to  the  liead,  and  is  anti-spasniodie.  It 
will  relax  the  nervous  system  of  itself  for  a 
short  time,  but  the  fever  will  return  again, 
hence  it  should  always  be  given  with  the  qui¬ 
nine.  This  course  of  treatment,  he  states,  has 
never  failed  to  break  up  an  attack  of  remit¬ 
tent  fever  in  from  six  to  ten  hours,  by  first  giv¬ 
ing  some  mild  cathartic.  In  bad  cases  of  Ty- 
jihoid  fever,  it  is  necessary  to  give  a  cathartic 
first,  which  will  secrete  the  bile,  and  then  the 
jasmine  and  quinine  are  given  afterwards.  It 
produces  great  relaxation  of  the  nervous  sys¬ 
tem,  with  dimness  of  vision,  but  he  asserts 
that  no  deleterious  effects  follow  ;  it  should  he 
given  in  all  cases  until  the  patient  becomes 
drowsy. — Sci.  Americmi. 

The  Fish  Culture. 


Robert  L.  Pell,  of  New  York,  a  flistinguish- 
cd  and  successful  promoter  of  the  modes  of  ar¬ 
tificial  fish  culture,  concludes  a  detailed  report 
of  his  experience  with  various  kinds  of  fish,  in 
the  following  words  : 

From  experiments  that  I  have  tried  in  the 
artificial  breeding  of  fish,  I  am  convinced  that 
the  osva  of  all  varieties  may  be  carried,  after 
impregnation,  three  or  four  thousand  miles,  in 
water  oceasionly  aerated,  and  planted  as  suc¬ 
cessfully  as  if  deposited  by  the  parent  fish. — 
For  this  purjiose,  form  a  hollow  spot  adjoining 
a  clear  and  rapid  stream  of  water,  say  twenty 
feet  long  and  eight  feet  wide;  fill  this  space 
with  coarse  gravel  to  the  depth  of  six  inches 
more,  plant  your  ova  one-and-a-half  inches 
deep  in  furrow. s,  and  cover  them  so  that  the 
whole  space  presents  an  even  surface,  then  let 
in  the  water  to  the  dejHh  of  seven  inches  at  the 
upper  end,  and  six  at  the  lower,  forming  a  uni¬ 
form  gentle  current  over  the  whole  space.  The 
sluice  must  be  so  regulated  as  to  keep  up  the 
same  supply  and  depth  of  water  at  all  times  — 
In  this  way^inillions  of  fish  may  be  bred,  pro¬ 


tected  to  the  proper  age,  and  then  turned  into^ 
the  rivers  or  ponds  to  grow  and  increase.  Last 
summer  I  impregnated  the  ova  of  shad,  and 
planted  them  in  a  ditch  in  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
in  length,  extending  from  one  pond  to  another, 
in  the  most  careless  manner  possible,  not  even 
taking  the  trouble  to  cover  them,  and  they 
produced  tens  of  thousands  of  young  shad, 
which  I  use  as  food  for  my  pickerel  and  perch.- 

A  breeding  pond  should  have  grass  around 
the  sides,  and  occasional  gravel  beds  rising  to- 
within  tw'o  inches  of  the  surface,  for  the  fish 
to  spawn  upon  ;  two  females  and  one  male  will- 
stock  an  acre  pond  in  two  years;  and  in  three 
years  it  will  be  necessary  to  put  in  a  few  malo 
perch  or  pickerel  to  thin  them  out.  If  eels 
and  bull-heads  get  in  your  pond,  as  they  inevi¬ 
tably  wnll  in  a  short  lime,  saturate  the  water 
with  quick  lime,  and  in  a  few  hours  the  fish 
will  all  die  and  come  to  the  surface,  when  they 
may  be  used  as  manure,  and  will  produce,  on 
account  of  their  rich  oily  nature,  the  most  lux¬ 
uriant  eflect  on  land. 

Fishes,  in  natural  history,  form  the  fourth  in 
the  Linnauan  system  ;  their  popular  division  is 
into  fresh  and  salt  water  fish.  A  very  few 
species  ascend  rivers  to  deposit  their  ova.  We 
know  something  about  four  hundred  varieties, 
and  nothing  about  eight  hundred  more. 

What  is  the  experience  of  our  Southern 
“  Fish  Planters,”  and  especially  those  in  our 
own  State? — EdgefeM  Advertiser. 

Fro  ni  an  article  on  Chinese  Sugar  Cane  in  the  North 
western  Fanner,  we  take  the  following. 

Stripping  Off  the  Leaves. 

It  seems  to  iu*  the  practice  of  most  growers 
of  the  cane  to  content  tliemselves  with  simply 
pulling  off  the  leaves,  with  such  portion  of  the 
petiole  (the  sheath  like  part  of  which  surrounds 
the  stalk)  as  separates  with  the  leaf.  This  is  a 
very  rapid  manner  of  performing  the  w'ork,  and 
a  very  good  syrup  may  be  produced  from  canes 
imperfectly  striped,  as  described.  But,  if  the 
best  results  are  to  be  attained,  independent  of 
the  cost  of  the  operation,  our  opinion  is,  that 
the  petiole  should  be  all  removed.  For  this  pur¬ 
pose,  one  stroke  of  a  keen  knife  will  separate  a 
strip  of  the  petiole  with  the  leaf,  down  to  the 
joint  below,  and  the  remaining  portion  will 
nearly  all  yield  to  a  smart  pull  of  the  left  hand.. 

We  shall  doubtless  have,  before  long,  a  con¬ 
venient  instrument  invented,  greatly  facilitating" 
the  operation  of  stripping;  we  have  given  the^ 
subject  some  thought,  and  have  in  our  mind- 
an  instrument  we  do  not  intend  to  patent, 
which,  for  the  want  of  something  better^  we- 
will  describe. 

Take  any  thin  and  Avide  hladed  knife  of  suf- 
fieient  length,  and  have  a  blacksmith  bend  the 
blade  inta  four  successive  half  circles,  alterna¬ 
ting.  or  the  inside  curve  of  the  successive  bend¬ 
ings  being  on  opposite  sides  of  the  blade  ;'  the 

2  nearest  the  handle  should  be  about  te  I'i 

inches  diameter,  the  next  about  |th«  of  a» 
inch.  The  large  curves  are  for  cu'ttiag  loose 
the  sheaths  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  larger 
stalks  ;  the  smaller  ones  for  the  upp>er  portion, 
and  for  the  small  stalks.  Perhaps  the  instru- 
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riK-nt  would  be  quite  as  useful  should  tlie  curve  ! 
next  the  hauillebe  made  14  inches  radius,  and  | 
the  others  in  re^^'ular  gradation,  tlie  one  at  the 
l)oint  hoiiig  about  fths  of  an  inc.h.  We  inere- 
Iv  "ive  a  description  of  the  instrument  as  a 
s'uggestion,  thinking  it  may  prove  labor  saving- ; 
not  having  one,  we  cannot  feel  certain  that  it 
will. 

The  leaves'are  worth  curing  and  saving  for 
winter  fodder,  or  for  feeding  green  to  milch 
c  ovvs. 

Supply  of  Cotton. 

.As  it  is  strongly  suspected  that  many  cotton 
Factors  are  also  cotton  Speculators,  having  in¬ 
terests  directly  opposed  to  the  interests  ot  the 
planters  and  interior  shippers,  it  behooves  the 
latter  to  scan  with  a  susjjicious  eye,  the  singu¬ 
lar  and  improbable  statements  and  estimates  of 
the  sni)ply  of  cotton,  put  forth  by  the  former. 
It  is  high  time  that  planters  should  think  a  lit¬ 
tle,  figiTre  a  little,  and  not  take  for  granted  state¬ 
ments  made  to  order,  and  de^;igncd  to  operate 
.  to  their  injury. 

We  called  attention  to  one  of  these  Circu¬ 
lars  last  week,  prepared  to  frighten  Fnglish 
spinners,  by  showing  that  with  the  present  and 
last  shoi't  crops,  there  still  wouhl  be  a  surplus 
of  1,475,000  bales,  or  equal  to  half  the  present 
crop.  This  was  demonstrate<l  by  figures,  which 
are  said  never  to  lie,  but  we  think  they  lied 
most  egregiously  in  this  instance. 

We  propose  the  following  as  approximating 
the  true  condition  of  the  supply  and  consump¬ 
tion  of  cotton  for  this  cotton  year: 

Stock  in  Europe.  1st  Sept.,  1857.  350,000  b:dep; 

Shipments  to  England  Iroin  1st  Sept  to 

latest  dates,  say  loth  iM arch,  857,464  “ 

France,  same  period,  2.57.202  “ 

Other  European  ports,  “  “  2-43,688  “ 

Total  exports  to  Europe  for  6  months,  1,688,444 
Stock  in  Eiverfiool  6  insts.,  82. 

“  “  balance  Europe,  68.  150,00 


European  consumption.  6  months, 
SUPPLY. 

Slock  in  Europe,  1st  March, 

Stock  on  hand  and  on  shipboard  in 
American  ports, 

Receipts  to  Sept.  1, 1858, 

On  the  high  sea,  say, 


1,538,444  bis. 


150,000  hales 

797,817  “ 
900,000  “ 
200,000  “ 


Total  stipply  to  1st  Sept., 
Deduct  consumption  U-  States, 


1,897,817  •* 
300.000  “ 


Total  supply  for  Europe,  1,597,817  “ 

Deduct  consumption  6  months,  to  1st 

Sept.,  1,538,444  “ 


Total  European  stock,  1st  Sept., ’57,  58,373  “ 

About  one  week's  consumption. 

Ill  thi.s  calculation,  no  allowance  has  been 
made  for  the  increased  consumption  of  the  last 
half  overthatof  the  first  half  of  the  year,  du¬ 
ring  which  the  financial  crisis  certainly  lai-gely 
curtailed  consumption  lifor  do  we  think  a 
sufficient  allowance  is  made  for  the  consump¬ 
tion  in  tlie  United  States.  The  supply  for  Eu¬ 
rope  from  Ist  Sep.,  ’58  to  1st  Jan.,  ’59,  will  be 
as  follows : 


Stock  on  liiind  1st  Sept.,  ns  above,  58.372  hales. 
Keceipts  New  Crop,  av.  lust  .5  years,  200.000  “ 

259,373  bales, 

or  equal  to  six  weeks’ consumption. 

We  have  said  nolliing  about  Indian,  Egy[)- 
tian  or  llrazilian  cotton,  for  tlie  reason  that  it 
was  not  neces.sary  to  our  purpose.  It  is  not  at 
all  jirobable,  liowever,  that  the  supiilies  of 
these  cottons  will  equal  an  average,  on  account 
of  the  Indian  revolt. — Exchange, 

Transmi.ssiox  of  FtYKits. — In  a  work  tc- 
ceiith-  ])uhli.shed  by  an  English  physician,  on 
the  transmission  of  fevers,  after  referring  to 
the  value  of  thorough  ventilation,  light  and 
cleanliness  to  disinfect  clotlies,  and  apartments, 
he  says,  “  it  is  important  to  know  regarding  the 
infection,  that  when  not  destroyed  or  dispersed 
in  the  sick  room,  it  attaches  itself  and  adhere.s 
with  great  tenacity  to  all  articles  of  furniture, 
chairs,  tables,  drawers,  &c — nestling  in  llieir 
innumerable  pores;  and  unless  these  article.s 
are  scrubbed  with  a  solution  of  chloride  of 
lime,  or  exposed  to  a  strong  heat,  ora  free  cur¬ 
rent  ot  air  for  several  botii-s,  it  may  again  be¬ 
come  envolved,  more  violently  than  at  first,  af¬ 
ter  a  lapse  of  weeks.  But  it  cliiefly  adheres  to 
cotton  and  woolen  materials.  The  patient’s 
body  clothes  and  blankets  become  saturated 
with  it,  like  a  sponge  with  water;  in  airing 
these  materials  a  mere  passing  breeze  is  not 
always  sufficient  to  remove  it  entirely. — Ex. 


CiUBBtxG  Horses. — I  noticed  in  your  paper 
of  the  4th  of  February,  an  article  from  the 
Boston  Journal,  on  cribbing,  to  which  I  ma[;c 
exception  to  some  points.  1  agree  that  crib¬ 
bing  or  wind-sucking  is  no  disease,  but  an  in¬ 
jurious  habit.  A  horse  when  cribbing  rests  hi.** 
upper  teeth  on  some  object  as  high  or  liigher 
than  an  ordinary  manger,  and  so  resting  makes 
a  sharp  curve  in  his  neck.  A  wind  sucking 
horse  makes  the  same  bend  in  his  neck,  with¬ 
out.  however,  resting  his  teeth.  Any  horse 
may  be  prevented,  but  it  cannot  be  cured.  Yel¬ 
low  bar  soap  rubbed  on  liberally  upon  tho 
manger,  will  prevent  a  horses  cribbing  in  the- 
stall.  My  usual  practice  is  to  buckle  a  strap- 
of  thick  harness  leather-,  two  inches  aad  a  half 
wide,  about  the  neck,  so  tight  that  the  Engei-gi 
may  be  easily  slijrped  under  it  when  the  neefe 
is  nearly  horizontal,  as  a  horse  holds  it  when 
uni-estrained.  This  incommodes  the  horse  in 
no  way  except  when  cribbing,  and  if  a  horse 
cribs  with  the  strap  on,  it  is  sure  it  is  not  buck¬ 
led  tight  enough.  No  one  need  fear  to  buckle 
it  tight  enough  to  have  the  desired  effect,  as  I 
can  state  after  many  years  experience,  1  have 
never  seen  a  cribbing  horse  that  was  a  roarer  or 
a  whistler  from  this  cause.  In  another  com¬ 
munication  1  will  speak  of  the  causes  of  roar¬ 
ing  and  whistling. 

Cribbing  is  the  cause  of  no  disease  but  chol¬ 
ic,  and  to  this  cribbei-s  are  very  subject.  Some 
persons  nail  sheepskin,  wool  upon  the  man¬ 
ger  ;  this  is  a  good  plan,  especially  if  it  is  well', 
greased  over,  hut  the  soap  is  quite  as  sure  and^ 
convenient. — Cor.  Homestead. 
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Bone  Spavin. 


lias,  Xoiirri \vK?:’ri;KX  Farmkr; — I  have  no¬ 
ticed  in  t!i(3  Fanner  an  inquirj-  I'or  a  cure  lor 
'  bone  fspuvin.  I  have  a  receipt  IVoiu  an  eminent 
pliyf^iciaii,  who  .'ays  tiie  prescription  will  cure, 
it’  faithfully  made  and  applied.  Here  is  the 
receipt  :  — 

1  oz.  Euphori)inm, 

2  07, s.  Aquamonia, 

Ih  oz.  Ited  I’recipitate, 

2draclnn.s  Corrosive  Sublimate. 

I'owih'r  the  above  fine;  take  one  and  a  half 
pounds  lard  and  melt  it;  stir  in  the  [lowders 
thoroniihiy,  and  before  eold.  add  2ozs.  sjiirits 
turpentine,  and  keep  stirring  until  the  whole 
is  cold. 

Before'  the  medicine  is  applied,  wash  tlie  af¬ 
fected  parts  with  ctistile  soap  and  .soft  ^water, 
andrubdry;  thenrnb  I  he  ointiiicnt  in. 

Sheldon,  lAI,  T.  J.  P. 

Trap  roa  Shkkp-icilltxg  Doo.s. — i^lake  apen 
of  fence  rails,  beginning  with  four,  so  as  to 
have  it  square,  and  as  you  build  it  tiraw  ineacli 
rail  as  yon  would  sticks  in  making  a  partriilge 
trap,  until  your  ])en  is  of  sufficient  height,  say- 
five  feet.  In  this  way  you  wdl!  construct  a  pen 
that,  when  finished,  will  [)ermil  a  dog  to  enter 
at  the  to])  at  pleasure,  but  cut  of  which  he  will 
find  it  difificult  to  escape,  should  he  have  the 
agility  of  an  antelope.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to 
catch  the  clog  that  has  killed  his  sheep,  is  to 
construct  the  trap,  where  a  dead  sheep  is  left, 
as  directed,  after  an  attack  has  been  made  on 
yoefr  flock,  put  a  part  or  a  whole  of  a  sheep 
that  has  been  killed  in  it  and  remove  tlie  bal¬ 
ance  to  some  other  field.  In  a  majority  of 
cases  the  rogue  and  murderer  will  return  the 
succeeding  night,  or  ])erhaps  the  next,  and  you 
will  have  the  gratification  ne.xt  morning  of  find¬ 
ing  him  securely  imprisoned.  Some  may  ob¬ 
ject  to  the  plan,  perliaps,  on  the  ground  that 
you  might  catch  an  innocent  dog.  If  so,  he 
content  himself  by  not  trying  it.  For  niy 
/owti  part,  I  should  pronounce  the  sentence  of 
guilt  G-n  any  dog  caugiit  on  my  farm  witliin  three 
nights  after  my  sheep  had  been, killed,  and  exe¬ 
cute  the  law  speedily  without  any  qualms  of 
conscience. — So.  Cult. 


an  egg  has 


Eggs  for  Burns. — The  white  of  „„ 
proved  of  laic  the  most  efficacious  remed}''  foi 
burns.  Seven  or  eight  successive  applications  of 
this  substance  soothe  llie  pain  and  exclude  the 
burned  parts  from  the  air.  Tliis  simple  reme¬ 
dy  seems  to  us  far  preferable  to  collodion,  or 
eycn  cotton.. — Scientific  American. 


The  Borer. — Mr.  Travis,  of  Natick,  Mass., 
states  that  a  mixture  of  one  part  salt,  two  parts 
fre.sh  slacked  lime,  and  two  parts  of  soft  soap, 
applied  to  the  lower  limbs  and  the  body  of  the 
apple  tree,  after  first  scraping  the  tree  gently, 
■will  prevent  the  borer  from  depositing  its  eggs 
in  the  bark.  It  should  be  applied  about  the 
middle  of  April.  He  states  that  the  success  of 
this  remedy  is  complete. 


i  Soot.— In  Englandlhis  is  saved  and  applied 
!  to  the  wheat  and  other  crops,  with  great  re- 
I  turns.  In  this  country  it  is  too  often  thrown 
I  into  the  street  and  lost.  About  18  bushels  are 
:  a  good  dressing  for  aji  acre.  Several  salts  of 
1  ammonia,  magnetia  and  lime  render  it  too  val- 
j  ua!)le  to  be  wasted. 

As  a  liquid  manure  for  the  garden,  nothing 
I  is  better  than  three  or  four  quarts  of  soot,  dis- 
I  solved  in  a  barrel  of  water,  and  applied  with 
I  a  watering  pot.  Almost  every  family  may  as 
well  as  not  preserve  a  few  bushels  of  it.  It  is 
good  for  any  kind  of  grain  ;  also  for  roots,  es- 
l)eciaily  potatoes  and  carrots  ;  and  nothing  ex¬ 
cept  Peruvian  guano,  which  itis  silly  to  buy,  and 
at  the  same  time  throw  away  about  as  good  an 
article,  is  equal  to  it  for  giving  a  rich  bloom  to 
flowers. 

Save  your  soot  and  you  may  have  the  richest 
veg(!tables  and  tlie  brightest  flowers. — Plow, 
Loom  and.  Anvil. 

Cholic  in  Horses. — Pds.  IS orthwestern  Farm¬ 
er  :—A\\o\v  me  to  give  the  readers  of  the 
Farmer  a  receipt  for  cholic  in  horses.  Take  a 
bed  quilt,  Avet  it  thoroughly  in  cold  water,  wrap 
it  around  the  lior.se.  and  as  it  gets  hot  jiour  on 
cold  water.  1  have  known  the  lives  of  horses 
saved  in  this  wayq  whnn  the  veterinary  sur¬ 
geon  said  they  could  not  live  many  minutes,  and 
in  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  would  be  up  and 
eating,  and  sure  to  get  well.  This  is  no  hum¬ 
bug.  7'ry  it. —  E.  S.  Phelps,  Jr,,  m  JSArtli- 
n-estern  Farmer. 

Spring  Ridge,  111. 

To  Gro'av  Grape  Cuttings.— Have  ymu  a 
choice  grape  cutting  that  you  want  to  grow  ? 
Then  go  to  the  woods,  dig  some  roots  of  a 
wild  grape  vine,  cut  them  into  pieces  of  about 
six  inches  long,  cut  your  choice  grape  vine  or 
cutting  into  pieces  of  only  one,  or  al  most,  two 
buds;  insert  the  lower  end  by  the  common 
cleft  grafting  method  into  the  jiieees  of  wild 
vine  root;  jdant  in  earth,  leaving  the  bud  of 
the  cutting  just  level  with  the  top  of  the 
ground.  Every  one  so  made  will  grow,  aud  in 
two  years  become  hearing  plants. 

Cuke  for  Dysentery. — The  Middleton  Re¬ 
publican  copies  the  following,  and  certifies  to 
its  good  effect,  as  proved  by  experiment  : 

“An  old  friend  handed  us  the  folloAviiig  sim¬ 
ple  receipt  for  jinblicatioii.  It  has,  been  piac-, 
ticed  in  his  lamily  many'  years  with  uniform 
success,  even  in  the  most  alarming  stages  of  the 
complaint:  Take  Indian  corn,  roasted  and 
ground  in  the  manner  of  coffee,  (or  coarse  meal 
browned),  and  boil  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
water  to  produce  a  strong  liquid  like  coffee,  and 
drink  a  teacupful  (warm)  Iwoor  three  times 
a  day.  One  day’s  practice,  it  is  said,  will  or¬ 
dinarily  effect  a  cure.’’ 

Freckles  may  be  removed  by  the  following 
ingredients  made  into  a  wash  :  One  ounce  of 
rectified  spiiils  of  wine,  a  teaspoonful  of  muri¬ 
atic  acid,  applied  with  a  camel’s  hair  pencil, 

[  two  or  three  times  a  day. 
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(2ri)e  iTarmcr  anir  ^planter. 

PENDLETON,  S.  C. 

Vol.  IX,  No.  7,  ;  :  :  :  ;  July,  1858. 

Our  July  Number  is  Out. 

Yes,  uiy  friends,  our  first  number  of  the  last  half 
of  the  year  1858,  is  before  you  with  its  “  yaller  kiv- 
er.’’  a  “  bran  fire’’  new  dress  over — not  quite  as  fair 
underclothes  as  our  last,  but  the  contents,  we  trust, 
will  meet  with  your  approval — for  although  we  have 
but  few  original  communications,  (what  is  the  matter 
with  our  writing  friends?)  we  have  some  good  selec¬ 
tions.  The  conclusion  of  Mr.  IIovvaru’s  excellent 
Essay  on  Grasses,  which  has  so  much  pleased  every 
one  we  have  heard  speak  of  it,  will  be  found  in  this 
number;  and  we  take  pleasure  in  congratulating  Mr. 
H.,  and  all  other  advocates  of  grass  culture  South,  on 
his  most  creditable  and  successful  effort.  Such  a  pen. 
With  so  much  experience  to  guide  it,  should  not  be 
idle.  Would  that  this  Essay  was  in  the  hands  of  ev¬ 
ery  farmer,  ay,  and  planter  too,  of  the  South;  if  so. 
We  venture  the  opinion  that  it  would  cause  at  least 
two  blades  of  grass  to  grow  where  only  otic  is  now 
growing. 

Next,  you  have  “  Kelsey  Corn’s  ”  practical,  instruct¬ 
ive  and  intercstiiig  original  article  on  The  Improve¬ 
ment  of  Lotc  Lands.  Read  and  profit  by  it,  and  rest 
assured  that  thete  is  not  ahrunch  bottom,  even  in  the 
poorest  blackjack  or  pine  lands  in  our  State,  that  will 
not  pay  for  clearing  up  and  draining,  if  left  oiiZy  in 
the  riative  grasses;  much  better,  however,  if  well 
stocked  with  such  grasses  as  you  will  fitid  reccom- 
mended  in  the  Essay  above  spoken  of. 

And  then  again  cOmes  our  friend  T.  F.  A.,  from 
Calhoun,  (wonder  what  tias  become  of  our  fair  cor¬ 
respondent,  ‘‘Nancy?”)  with  his  excellent  advice  on 

Rainy  Days'  Employment."  He  is  a  poor  manager 
who  has  not  some  work  laid  up  for  every  rainy  day  in 
doors,  though  we  often  see  men  not  even  reading  the 
Farmer  and  Planter,  but  setting  or  lying  about  the 
house  doing  nothing,  or  perhaps  out  at  some  doggery 
in  the  town  or  country — at  the  same  time  having  a 
broken  plow  stock,  ox  yoke,  bow,  hoe  or  axe  handle 
to  mend  or  make  to-morrow,  when  he  should  be  in  his 
field.  We  have  been  almost  disposed  sometimes  to 
think  that  such  men  should  be  made  by  their  wives  to 
sit  in  the  chimney  corner,  that  she  might  break  bark 
over  their  heads  on  rainy  days. 

Next,  follow.s  “  An  Essay  on  the  raising  and,  man. 
agement  oj  Sheep  for  wool  and  mutton."  But  it's  not 


worth  the  time  to  talk  about  raising  sheep  in  ou*^ 
State,  as  long  as  the  dog  mania  prevails;  hoping,  how¬ 
ever,  that  our  next  Legislature  will  prescribe  the  rem¬ 
edy,  we  desire  to  keep  our  readers  posted  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  sheep  raising. 

And  now,  on  reading  the  article  on  "  Experience  in 
the  application  of  manures  to  the  surface,"  some  one, 
perhaps  many,  will  be  ready  to  say  to  us,  as  old  Capt. 
Joe  Ayers  once  said  to  his  neighbor,  the  late  J.  H. 
H.,  when  at  prayer:  On  making  some  remark  that 
was  not  quite  orthodox  with  the  Captain,  he  rose  to' 
hisfeet  and  said,  “  There,  sir,  I  rebut  you  which,  of 
course,  broke  up  family  duty  that  night.  Well,  we 
know  it  is  a  delicate  subject  to  touch  on,  and  although 
more  orthodox  with  us  than  was  the  Squire’s  prayer 
with  the  Captain,  yet  we  trust  it  will  not  get  us  into  as 
unending  an  argument  as  the  rebuttal  led  to — for  we 
have  long  since  known  it  was  not  a  palatable  theory^ 
and  therefore  have  not  felt  disposed  to  cram  it  down 
our  readers’  throats  against  their  will.  Some  yeai‘3 
since,  and  shortly  after  becoming  a  member  of  the 
Pendleton  Farmers’  Society,  we,  by  appointment, 
read  a  report  before  the  Society,  on  “  Surface  applica¬ 
tion  of  manures,”  and  as  our  esteemed  old  friend,  the 
late  James  M.  Garnett,  of  Virginia,  said  on  a  similar 
occasion,  vve  might  have  said,  ”  The  star  of  increduli¬ 
ty  was  visily  depicted  On  many  countenances  present ;” 
and  Mr.  Clemson,  who  was  present,  and  who  is,  if 
we  are  not  mistaken,  nOw  an  advocate  of  surface  ma¬ 
nuring,  did  “  rebet  ”  ns  before  the  Society.  The  lato 
Hon.  J.  C.  Calhoun,  or  Col.  Edward  Harleston, 
was  then  President  of  the  Society,  and  by  order  the 
report  was  printed  in  the  first  volume  of  the  ‘‘  Caroli¬ 
na  Planter,”  then  published  in  Columbia.  Much  was 
said  and  written  On  the  subject  about  that  time,  by 
James  M.  Gauntt  and  others,  and  published  in  Col. 
Rtffin’s  “Farmers’  Register.”  VVe  are  pleased  to 
see  the  subject  being  revived  again  in  the  “  Southern- 
Planter,”  and  “  American  Farmer.” 

But  we  must  desist,  as  we  should  occupy  more  space 
in  reviewing  every  article  than  we  are  entitled  to. — 
There  is  one  other  article,  however,  that  we  desire  tO 
call  the  attention'of  our  planters  to  after  the  thousand 
and  one  false  estimates  and  statements  of  the  over- 
whelmning  crop  of  cotton  made  in  1857.  If  instead 
of  being  alarmed  into  the  sales  of  their  cotton,  they 
had  taken  the  advice  of  such  writers  as  “  Hold  On,”  in 
our  May  number,  which  sounds  to  us  as  though  it 
dropped  from  the  pen  of  our  esteemed  correspondent, 
“  Broomsedge,”  much  better  prices  might  have  been 
realized  on  their  crops.  We  allude  to  an  article  on 
page  159,  headed,  “  Supply  of  Cotton.”  We  are 
not  able  to  give  it  due  credit,  having  taken  it  from  an 
exchange,  so  marked. 

Subscribers  in  Perry  County,  Ala., 

Will  please  notice  that  Wm.  Hornbuckxe, 
Esq.,  of  Marion,  is  our  Agent.  A  statement  of 
accounts  due  us  in  Perry,  has  been  sent  him, 
so  that  oil  application  to  him,  each  one  may 
know  what  he  owes.  His  receipt  is  good  for  all- 
payments  to  the  Farmer  and  .Planter. 
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The  Weather  and  Crops. 

The  weather  since  onr  last  has  been  variable,  though 
upon  the  whole,  seasonable  enough  to  ensure  good 
crops.  In  some  neighborhoods  of  our  districts  con¬ 
siderable  injury  has  been  sustained  from  heavy  rains, 
accompanied  with  liail.  The  growing  crops  are  gen¬ 
erally  in  good  condition,  “  General  Green  ”  having 
been  kept  at  a  respectful  distance.  The  wheat,  oat, 
and  rye  crops  have  generally  been  harvested,  and  al¬ 
though  not  to  be  bragged  on,  are  such  as  we  should 
feel  thankful  for. 

Wheat,  considering  it  has  had  to  contend  whhf  y, 
frost  and  ntst,  will,  on  uplands,  yield  an  average  crop — 
not  so  much  on  low  lands 

Oats  have  suffered  more  or  less  from  a  very  unusu¬ 
al  attack.  W e  have  seen  rust,  but  little  on  oats  before, 
but  we  have  it  now  in  abundance,  and  to  the  entire  de¬ 
struction  of  the  plant  on  many  farms,  as  we  are  inform¬ 
ed.  Our  own  crop  is  greatly  injured  in  spots,  which  have 
been  cut  down  and  cured  as  hay.  We  had  one  field  of 
fall  sown  oats,  that  had  more  blasted  heads  in  it  than 
we  ever  before  saw — the  cause  of  which  we  attribu¬ 
ted  to  sowing  of  unripe  grain,  which  w'e  never  knew 
fail  to  produce  that  effect ;  but  it  was  a  new  variety, 
and  we  were  compelled  to  sow  such  as  we  could  get. 
Oats  intended  for  seed,  should  always  stand  till  dead 
ripe  before  being  cut. 

Rije  we  have  seen  but  few  crops  of,  but  our 
own  was  not  so  well  filled  as  wheat.  Very  many 
heads  were  entirely  barren,  and  as  many  more, 
amounting  in  all  to  at  least  a  fourth  of  the  whole  num¬ 
ber,  was  only  partially,  filled. 

Sugar  Corn,  though  small  from  late  planting  and 
sowing,  is  promising  a  ffiir  crop. 

Sweet  Potatoes  ure  unusually  good  for  the  season, 
and  so  are  vegetables  generally,  where  they  are  attend 
ed  to,  and  we  are  almost  ashamed  to  ask,  who  would 
not  have  a  garden,  and  have  it  well  attended  to,  when 
it  affords  half  a  family’s  living,  not  only  through  the 
summer,  but  the  year  round,  with  some  help  from  the 
orchard.  Yet  there  are  many,  very  many  families  in 
our  Slate,  and  those  generally  that  stand  most  in  need, 
who  know  not  the  value  of  a  good  garden,  or  even  of 
a  turnip  patch:  If  they  can  beg  a  “  mess  of  turnaps,’’ 
or  a  mess  of  “  sal/it,”  from  their  more  provident  neigh¬ 
bors,  they  are  content  to  have  nothing  of  the  kind  of 
their  own.  When  we  have  a  superabundance  of  veg¬ 
etables,  we  make  it  a  point  to  invite  our  neighbors 
who  have  failed  with  all  their  exertions  to  have  such 
things,  tosend  and  partake  freely  of  our  store  ;  but  a 
man  who  is  too  lazy,  or  who  is  too  much  afraid  of 
loosing  time  in  the  corn  or  cotton  field,  to  have  a  gar¬ 
den,  does  not  deserve  such  favors. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  LETTERS  RECEIVED. 

We  make  some  extracts  below  from  letters  received 
from  our  friends,  both  in  and  out  of  the  State. 

Murray’s  Ferry,  S.  C.,  June  1st. 
“Our  crops  are  tolerably  good.  I  have  a 
brag  patch  of  corn— a  little  over  half  an  acre, 
which  is  very  fine,  planted  on  the  10th  day 
of  April— largest  of  it  as  h'gU  as  my  shoulders. 


If  it  turns  out  well,  I  will  give  you  the  whole 
management  of  it,  from  planting  the  land  to 
gathering  the  crop.  We  are  quite  dry  at  pres¬ 
ent;  some  ram  would  be  very  acceptable, 
though  a  goodly  number  of  us  have  some  grass 
yet.” 

Shall  be  pleased  to  hear  from  your  corn  ex¬ 
periment. — Ed.  F.  &  P. 

Cedar  Bluff,  Union  Dist.  (no  date). 

“  I  have  finished  harvesting  my  wheat  (New 
Orleans)  to-day.  The  crop  is  nearly  as  good 
as  in  1846.  Cotton  and  corn  small  for  the  sea¬ 
son,  but  seemingly  in  good  heart.  We  have 
had  a  long  drought  for  this  early  in  the  season. 
Fruit  in  great  abundance.” 

Auburn,  Ala.,  June  5th. 

“Our  crops  are  promising*,  except  oats — 
great  complaint  of  the  rust.  It  is  thought  by 
many  there  will  not  be  seed  enough  made. — 
Wheat  generally  pretty  good.  We  have  had 
some  terrible  storms  in  this  section.” 

Fountain  Inn,  Greenville  S.  C.,  June9tb. 

“  I  will  just  say  to  you,  w'e  are  having  fine 
seasons.  Crops  are  somewhat  backward,  but 
looking  tolerabh’’  well.  I  have  just  commenced 
this  morning  barvestitig  my  wheat;  plenty  of 
straw,  but  the  grain  small  and  light.  I  have 
as  good  wheat  as  any  I  know  of.  1  am  inclin¬ 
ed  to  think  about  two-thirds  of  a  crop  is  as 
much  as  will  be  made.  T  suppose  the  frost  and 
rust  on  the  blade  (I  see  none  on  the  stalk)  has 
had  the  effect  of  stopping  the  growth.  We 
have  plenty  of  fruit  and  good  health  in  this 
section,  and  should  feel  thankful  for  all  such 
blessings.” 

Pineville,  S.  C.,  June  6th. 

“I  wish  I  could  give  you  a  more  cheering 
account  of  crops  in  this  neighborhood.  Our 
oat  crops  are  suffering  from  a  disease  I  never 
have  seen  before — a  red  rust.  Cotton  has  suf¬ 
fered  from  worms  and  the  louse.  Some  small 
portions  which  escaped  the  frost  of  the  28th  of 
April,  are  doing  well,  and  only  serve  to  show 
the  backwardness  of  the  replanted  crop.  Corn 
is  doing  tolerably  well,  but  it  now  wants  sea¬ 
sonable  rains.” 

-  iTX  •  -BB—  - 

We  have  on  hand  an  article  on  “The  Position  and 
Prospects  of  Cotton,”  taken  from  the  Liverpool  Post, 
with  some  remarks  on  the  same,  which  we  much  re¬ 
gret  not  having  room  for  in  this  number.  By  tbe  very 
improper  course  that  many  of  our  papers  are  persu¬ 
ing  in  braging  on  the  first  forms,  blooms  and  bolls  of 
cotton  throughout  the  country,  we  lay  ourselves  con¬ 
stantly  liable  to  be  imposed  on  by  speculators  and 

manufacturers.  But  more  in  onr  next. 

- - 

DeBovve’s  Review,  again. 

Having  in  our  last  number  made  some  remarks  on 
the  disappointment  of  some  friends  in  not  receiving 
this  work,  which  we  had  insisted  on  them  subscribing 
for,  we  have  received  a  letter  since  from  Prof.  Stueck- 
rath,  in  Which  he  says  we  have  used  his  name  in  an 
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imjjroper  manner,  &c.,  in  which  we  must  be  allowed 
to  differ  with  him.  It  was  not  on  our  own  account 
we  made  the  remarks,  but  on  that  of  the  gentlemen 
who  had  subscribed  to  liis  work,  and  who  had  more 
than  once  spoken  to  ns  on  the  subject  of  the  papers 
not  coming  to  hand.  Although  we  were  offered  an 
exchange,  if  others  had  not  felt  more  concerned  than 
ourself,  nothing  would  have  been  said  on  the  subject. 
We  are  pleased  to  say,  however,  that  the  gentlemen 
subscribers  have  recently  received  the  Juae  number  of 
the  Review.  Some  two  or  three  numbers  of  our  pa¬ 
pers  have  been  sent  to  the  Review,  but  nothing  re¬ 
ceived  in  return,  of  which  we  complain  not. 

The  Spartanburg  Agricultural  Society. 

We  find  ill  our  Spartanburg  exjlianges.  the 
Premium  List  offered  by  the  E.xecutive  vJom- 
inittee,  to  be  atvarded  at  the  next  Annual 
F air,  to  be  lield  on  Thursday,  the  14th  of  Oc¬ 
tober  next.  We  would  publish  the  list,  but 
suppose  that  all  persons  feeling  an  interest  in 
the  success  of  the  Society,  are  takingone  or  the 
other  of  their  district  papers,  in  which  they 
will  find  it.  Wc  acknowledge  our  obligatians 
to  the  Society  for  having  awarded  our  paper 
as  a  premium  to  .several  of  its  successful  mem¬ 
bers  at  a  former  Fair,  who  have  continued 
their  subscription.  Why  can’t  other  Socie¬ 
ties  follow  their  good  example  ? 

Hog  Spaying. 


On  the  subject  of  hog  .spaying,  we  have  the  follow- 
lowing  in  a  Post  Script  to  his  letter  enclosing  subscrip¬ 
tion,  by  W.  P.  S. ; 

“  That  man’s  notions  about  spaying  liogs  in 
the  moon,  won’t  do.  T  arn  an  old  hand  at  that 
sort  of  business,  and  only  care  for  good  clear 
weather,  neither  loo  cold  or  too  hot.’’ 

-  I  I  ♦  ^^1  — 


High  appreciation  of  the  Farmer  and  Planter. 

The  follow  letter  is  from  an  esteemed  subscriber  in 
Lexington  District.  Tlie  writer  is  not  the  only  sub¬ 
scriber  that  would  not  be  without  the  paper  for  five 
dollars  a  year,  and  yet  it  must  starve  for  the  want  of 
living  sustenance  at  one  dollar  for  12  numbers  (168 
pages,  besides  advertisements,  &c.).  Would  to  God 
our  friend  may  be  benefited  Jive  times  five  dollars  for 
every  volume  he  has,  or  may  hereafter  receive.  We 
shall  continue  to  send  it  to  him  as  long,  it  may  be,  as 
we  live— at  any  rate,  as  long  as  we  have  the  control  of 
it.  It  affords  us  pleasure  to  work  for  a  man  who 
properly  appreciates  our  labor.«,  and  promptly  remu¬ 
nerates  us  for  the  same.  Our  disposition  to  serve 
such  men  with  our  devotion  to  the  cause,  has  almost 
worn  us  out  in  the  service  with  only  the  friendship 
and  good  will  of  our  honest  and  honorable  subscribers 
(which  is  highly  appreciated  and  most  gratifying,  to  be 
sure,)  to  show  for  it.  We  have  never  expected  to 
make  a  fortune  by  the  publication  of  the  Farmer  and  ; 


Planter,  but  we  have  expected  more  than  we  have  rC- 
iilized,  and  for  this  disappointment  we  have  but  two 
classes  to  blame ;  One  is  the  class  that  has  subscribed  and 
had  the  benefit  of  our  labors  without  paying  for  it ;  and 
the  other,  the  class  that  have  never  subscribed.  Who 
are  mostm  fault,  we  leave  to  our  readers  to  judge. 


Mr.  Geo.  Seaborn — Sir: — I  have  enclosed 
one  dollar  to  you,  to  pay  for  your  valuable  pa¬ 
per,  the  Farmer  and  Planter,  up  to  January, 
1859,  and  1  wish  you  to  send  it  on  to  me  du- 
ring  your  lifetime.  I  arn  always  able  to  pay 
one  dollar,  and  I  would  not  take  one  dollar  for 
one  single  little  receipt  in  one  number — how 
to  cure  a  sick  horse  or  something  else,  much 
more  enough  of  them  to  make  a  nice  book. — 
Why,  sir,  if  your  paper  was  $5  per  annum,  I 
would  take  it.  Respectfully  yours, 

J.  M. 


May,  21st,  1658. 


Exchanges. 

The  “Pendleton  Messenger”  Revived.— 
Since  our  last  issue,  the  “Messenger”  has 
made  its  weekly  appearance  on  our  desk,  as  large 
and  as  natural  as  life — a  neat  and  well  got  up 
sheet,  by  friend  Martin,  who  is  excelsior  in 
his  line.  And  our  young  friend  Symmes,  the 
Editor,  goes  to  work  with  a  zealous  devotion, 
that  will,  if  continued,  insure  success  in  his  new 
vocation. 

The  American  Farmer. — We  are  sorry  to 
see  that  our  old  brother  Sands  has  retired  from 
the  Editorship  of  this  our  excellent  exchange, 
to  which  he  has  devoted  his  uuretiring  servi¬ 
ces  for  now  25  years.  Mr.  N.  B.  Worthing¬ 
ton,  the  former  co-partner,  will  have  entire 
control  of  the  Farmer  in  future,  and  he  has 
our  most  earnest  wishes  for  that  success,  which 
he  so  well  deserves. 

“Young’s  Spirit  of  the  South  and  Central 
American.— Just  on  going  to  press,  we  have 
received  the  above  work— have  had  time  only 
to  run  over  the  table  of  contents,  embracing 
quite  a  variety  of  subjects.  We  shall  be  pleas¬ 
ed  to  exchange,  and  say  more  of  it  in  future. 
Royal  Quarto,  12  pages,  published  weekly  at 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  by  Wm.  H.  Young,  Editor 
and  Proprietor,  at  $5  per  annum,  single — less 
to  clubs. 

The  “Southern  Inventor,”  From  January  to 
May,  inclusive,  has  come  to  hand  and  with  pleasure 
stands  on  our  exchange  list.  The  Inventor  is  a 
very  creditable  sheet,  containing  a  portion  of  u.seful 
atd  interesting  matter,  but  principally  devoted  to  ad¬ 
vertisements.  Edited  by  W.  F.  Dodge,  Charleston, 
S.  C. ;  monthly  at  50  cents  per  annum,  and  less  to 
clubs.  As  to  the  objects  of  the  Inventor,  the  Editor 
in  his  Salutatory,  says: 
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“While  we  shall  seek  out,  and  favorably 
mention,  the  inventious  and  efforts  of  the  me¬ 
chanic  in  our  own  immediate  vicinity,  we 
shall  notice,  as  far  as  our  space  will  admit  of, 
the  most  important  items  relating  to  inven¬ 
tions  abroad.  From  our  exchanges  we  shall 
select  such  matter  as  may  be  of  the  most  prac¬ 
tical  value  to  our  readers,  and  strive  to  make 
ourcolurnnS  a  mirror,  as  it  were,  to  reflect  and 
spread  abroad'lhe  TRUTH.” 

— -  mff  - - 

Ackiiowledgmeiiis. 


T.  E.  RAVENEn,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  Black  Oak 
Agricultural  Society,  will  accept  our  thanks  for  a 
copy  of  the  Meteorological  Journal  for  1857,  kept  by 
himself  for  the  Society,  St.  John's  Burkly.  We  take 
the  following  abstract  from  the  Journal : 
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We  have  received  the  “  Washington  Union  ’> 
from  spme  friend,  in  which  we  find  an  interest- 
itig  correspondence  in  relation  to  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  division  of  the  Patent  Office.  We  consider 
thft  correspondence  a  successful  vindication  of 
the  AgricnUural  Division  of  the  Patent  Office, 
and  proof  conclusive  of  the  undoubted  compe¬ 
tency  of  Mr.  D.  J.  Brown,  to  conduct  the  same. 
\ye  take  the  following  from  the  “  Union 


“The  Agricultural  Division  or  the  Patent 
OpicE.— We  publish  in  its  appropriate  place 
this  morning,  a  correspondence  between  the 
phairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  of 


the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Patents,  upon  the  agricultural  divis¬ 
ion  of  that  office,  its  operations  and  usefulness, 
and  thequalifications  of  the  gentleman  to  whom 
its  administration  is  intrusted.  The  reader  of 
the  correspondence  will  be  satisfied  of  the  com¬ 
petency  of  that  officer,  and  will  conclude  at 
once  that  the  vague  assaults  which  have  occa¬ 
sionally  been  made  upon  the  office  are  desti¬ 
tute  of  foundation — assaults  from  which  wo 
have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  enter  upon  its 
special  vindication.” 

The  Harmon  Proposition. 

’  Bolow  wc  give  to  the  readers  of  the  Fanner  and 
Planter  a  short  article  from  onr  friend  G.  D.  Harmon, 
in  which  he  accedes  to  Maj.  Davis’  proposed  amend, 
ment  to  his  former  proposition.  Let  onr  readers 
speak  out  and  say  which  proposition  they  choose. — 
Col.  Gage  is  called  on — let  ns  hear  from  him.  As  to 
the  latter  notice,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  who 
have  already  come  out,  the  friends  of  the  Farmer  and 
Planter  ought  to  feel  somewhat  ashamed  that  such 
movement  to  sustain  their  own  paper,  should  have  to 
come  from  abroad. 

Col.  G.  Seaborn — Dear  Sir : — In  your.  May 
issue,  I  notice  that  Messrs,  Davis  and  Hope,  of 
Columbia,  propo.se  to  “  second  the  motion” 
to  have  an  essay,  provided  I  put  the  sum  to 
five  hundred,  instead  of  one  hundred  dollars, 
“  Good,”  I  r.m  pleased  to  see  such  interest 
manifested  on  such  occasion. 

I  state  the  questions,  thus,  then  :  I  will  be 
one  of  50  who  will  give  $J0  each  to  raise  $500 
to  be  given  to  the  writer  of  the  best  Essay  on 
the  improvement  of  the  exhausted  lands  of  the 
South,  &c. 

What  do  yon  say,  Col.  Gage  ?  Let  ns  make 
up  the  sum  at  once — go  into  it  with  the  “  spir¬ 
it,  and  with  the  understanding.” 

I  now  give  notice  to  your  readers,  that  I  have 
another  motion  to  mfJke  some  time  by  and  by, 
in  relation  to  enlarging  your  subscription  list, 
liOokout,  and  be  ready.  We  could’nt  work  in 
a  better  cause.  Yours,  &c., 

G.  D.  Harmon. 

- lUI  ■  - 

A  Hint  to  the  Wise,  &e.— Another  Letter. 

Ma.I.  Geo.  Seaborn — Dear  Sir: — I  am  desi¬ 
rous  of  getting  out  of  the  condition  of  having 
to  apply  all  your  just  hints  to  “Delinquent  Sub¬ 
scribers,”  continually  to  myself;  so  please  find 
enclosed  five  dollars,  ($5)  which  I  hope  will 
put  me  ahead  (I  don’t  know  the  state  of  the  ac¬ 
count),  or  at  least  even.  I  am  a  constant  read¬ 
er  of  your  excellent  paper,  and  hope  you  may 
long  continue  to  give  it  your  able  guidance. 

Yours  respectfully,  J.  N.  L- 

Newberry  District,  S.  C. 
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Remarks. — Tliaiikyou,  frioiid  Ji.;  Iini  j’ou  nrp  tio^ 


so  far  beliiixl  as  yon  may  have  supposed.  We  assure 
you  we  greatly  regret  tiie  necessity  of  so  “  coutiuiia!- 
ly  ’■  applying  our  “just  hint.?”  to  “  dsdiiupicnt  subscri. 
bers;”  tor  we  despise  a  iiiau  who  deligiits  in  cluntiiug, 
ns  much  as  any  one  can.  (jod  knows  we  have  had 
enough  to  do  with  sucdi.  It  affords  us  no  pleasitre  <0 
dun  any  one,  indeed  we  would  about  as  willingly  be 
dunned  as  to  dun  another.  Yet.  wliat  are  we  to  do  * 
A  large  timnber  of  our  anb.scribers  are  in  oar  debt, 
many  for  every  volume  from  1  to  9  inclueive — not  on¬ 
ly  dishonest  men  who  never  intend  to  jiay,  but  honest 
and  honorable  gentlemen,  have  not  ntt'mcied  to  our 
frequent  and  reluctant  aiqjeais.  ^"our  indebtedness 
was  light,  compared  to  many  others,  but  we  trust 
your  good  example  may  induce  others  to  do  likewise. 

The  following  remarks  on  the  Game  Laws  of  Mary¬ 
land,  from  the  Augusta  Chronicle  and  Sentinel,  re¬ 
minds  us  of  a  similar  law  that  was  attempted  to  be 
passed  by  our  last  Legislature,  and  did  pa.s.s  the  House, 
but  our  very  cautious  Senate,  which  could  not  allow 
any  measure  originating  in  the  House,  to  pass  through 
that  body'  without  given  it  a  finishing  touch,  knocked 
it  up  by  one  or  two  votes  only,  we  believe. 

Such  a  law  is  greatly  needed,  not  only  in  our  own, 
but  in  every  other  State  of  the  Union,  vvllere  it  does 
not  exist.  The  practice  of  putting  guns  in  tb.e  hands 
of  small  boys  and  grown  boys,  who  deliglit  in  nothing 
more  than  the  nnspairing  destruction  of  the  whole 
feathered  tribe,  from  a  humming  bird  to  a  buzzard,  is 
proving  to  he  more  fata)  to  our  crops  than  drought, 
flood,  frost  or  rust.  V/e  doubt  whetlier  any  bird  should 
be  killed,  only  for  the  table,  and  they  should  he  pro. 
teefed  at  certain  scn.cons,  cxcejit  wecondemn  the  hawk 
.and crow,  and  we  are  not  quite  certain  that  these  do 
not  as  much  good  as  liarm.  We  believe  there  is  an 
old  law'  inonr  State  for  llic  protection  of  certain  game 
at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  but  it  is  a  dead  letter,  us 
It  is  scarcely,  if  ever,  enforced.  We  hope  tlio  Legis¬ 
lature  will,  at  its  next  session,  take  this  matter  in  liand 
again — not  only  for  the  protection  of  game,  hut  crops 
of  every  description. 

A  Gnme  Latv. 

The  Legislsture  of  Maryland  liave  wisely 
passed  a  law  for  the  protection  of  patridges, 
pheasants  and  quails  in  Baltimore,  Howard, 
Annie  Arundel,  Carrol.  Calvert,  Washington, 
Frederick,  Allegany,  Kent,  St.  Maryhs,  Somer¬ 
set,  Ceijcil,  Queen  Anne’s  and  Dorcliester  coun¬ 
ties.  The  penalty  is  $5  for  each  and  every  of¬ 
fence;  and  tavern  and  restaurant  keepers  are 
liable  to  the  same  fine  if  they  expose  or  oficr 
for  sale  any  such  birds  during  the  periods  that 
the  law  protects  them  from  the  gun  or  trap, 
viz  : — Woodcocks  between  the  1st  of  February 
and  the  10th  of  June — Pheasants  betw'een  the 
1st  of  February  and  the  12th  of  August — Pat¬ 
ridges  and  Quails  between  the  15th  of  January 
and  the  1st  of  October. 

This  is  a  wise  and  salutary  law,  and  should 
he  enacted  by  every  State,  else  the  time  is  not 
far  distant,  when  game  will  be  almost  entirely 


rxlinct  wiiliin  their  limits.  All  game  hinl.s 
and  animals  should  he  proteiUcd  (luring  the 
spring,  .«uyimer  and  autuinn  niotiths,  (o  aOord 
them  every  opportunity  to  rear  I iieir  young. — 
And  it  is  only  hy  airording  theiii  such  jirotcc- 
tioii,  tlicit  we  may  ho[)e  to  have  game  in  any 
iihumhiiiee,  in  the  old  and  densely  populated 
Stale.s.  It  is  folly  to  expect  lo  [ireserve  game, 
without  game  haws,  which  will  jirotect  them 
againstthe  vandalism  that  destroys  the  jiarents 
during  incubation  or  gestation,  oratiuiy  period 
immediately  preceding  or  subsequent.  Wo  do 
not  desire  lo  see  tlie  laws  on  the  subject  as 
stringent  as  those  of  England  or  Eurojie.  he- 
caiisfi  the}'  are  not  adapted  to  our  iiiililutions 
or  the  character  and  habits  of  our  p'eople.  All 
wev'nnt  is,  that  a  law  be  enacted,  prohibiting 
the  killing  of  game  during  the  spring  snd  sum¬ 
mer  months.  Siicli  a  law,  if  rigidly  enfor(3ed, 
would  prot(3Ct  tlie  game,  atul  afford  a  mucli 
more  abundant  supidy  than  now  exists  in  any 
part  of  the  country. — Augusta  Chronicle  Sen 
tinel. 

We  clip  the  following  remarks  on  Cotton  Seed  Oil, 
from  the  “  Charleston  Courier,'’  for  information  to 
oiir  readers  who  may  not  see  that  paper;  and  not  as  a 
reccommendution  to  planters  to  convert  their  cotton 
seed  into  oil,  when  we  lliiiik  they  would  be  much 
more  vahialilc  to  them  as  a  manure.  Give  ns  plenty 
of  cotton  seed  lo  iqqdy  to  onr  cxluiiisted  soils,  and  let 
others  go  to  Pern  for  Guano  if  they  choose. 

Cotton  Snun  Oil. — We  liave  for  some  time 
observed,  from  advertisements  and  notices  in 
excliange.s,  that  the  manufacture  and  use  of 
cotton  seed  oil  were  gradually  extending  and 
promi.siug  to  establish  a  new  incidental  value 
and  application  for  this  staple  seed.  We  have 
noticed  a  soap  made  from  this  oil,  and  sup¬ 
plied  by  Dr.  P.  xM.  Cohen,  tit  the  Medical  De¬ 
pot,  on  Meeting-street,  near  the  Theatre;  and 
we  now  liave  the  opportunity  of  inviting  the 
attention  of  all  concerned  to  a  specimen  of  the 
oil  itself,  a  bottle  of  which  has  been  presented 
ns  by  L.  T’.  Potter,  from  the  cotton  seed  oil 
factory  of  Messrs.  Potter,  at  Providence,  Rhode 
Island. 

This  specimen  was  prepared  from  seed  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  best  Mississippi  cotton,  and  is 
submitted  as  a  specimen  of  ilie  best  and  purest 
oil.  suitable  for  table  purposes.  Other  grade.s 
of  the  oil  have  also  been  tested,  and  recom¬ 
mended  for  burning  and  for  lulirication,  atul 
generally  for  all  the  purposes  for  which  oil  is 
(iemanded.  The  prospect  of  such  an  applica¬ 
tion  of  cotton  seed  should  receive  the  attention 
ofiill  wlio  are  interested  in  prottioting  the  uses 
and  applictilions  of  our  stajiles,  and  we  urge  on 
all  who  liave  occasion  to  use  or  test  oil,  the  ex¬ 
pediency  of  procuring  at  least  a  sample  of  this 
new  variety.  The  genet al  and  extensive  use 
of  this  oil  will  not  only  increaae  our  economic 
and  availalti.e  resources  of  commerce  and  trade, 
but  w'ill  largely  improve  and  benefit  the  cul¬ 
ture  ofthe  cotton  for  tJie  purposes  nowsonght 
in  the  lint.  This,  we  conceive,  will  result  from 
such  an  increased  value  '■'■en  to  the  seed  as 
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will  induce  planting  vvitli  the  inotit  approved  | 
varieties,  and  will  also  stinuilato  and  induce  i 
greater  care  in  the  pre[iaration  of  llie  cotton  ! 
for  m'arket.  j 

For  the  Farmer  and  Planter.  j 

IjCgitimate  Criticism. 

INfa.  Editor; — There  is  nothing,  I  take  it,  j 
which  adds  ntore  to  the  interest  and  usefulness  i 
of  a  journal,  than  legilhnate  crilicisvi.  What  is 
it?  That  is  a  question  that  should  be  settled. 
Among  planters  and  fanners  there  should  be 
but  one  aim  to  labor  for  the  advancement  of 
truth  and  the  overthrow  of  error  honestly  and 
earnestly.  A  writer  may  be  just  ifiable  in  using 
the  most  logical  of  arguments,  the  most  caus¬ 
tic  wit,  and  the  most  delicate  irony  in  battering 
down  the  position  of  his  opponent;  but  he  has 
no  right  to  deal  in  personal  allusions.  The  i 
moment  he  condescends  to  this,  he  blunts  the 
})oint  of  his  own  weapon,  and  sharpens  that  of 
his  antagonist.  Let  me  heg  of  you,  sir,  to  keep 
such  things  out  of  your  journal.  It  is  hard 
enough  for  us  to  make  headway  anyhow — don’t 
admit  of  heartburns. 

These  remarks  have  been  drawn  out  by  the 
“Fish — Defence,”  of  Mr.  Woodward  in  your 
last  number.  The  critique  upon  liis  article  by 
Piscator,  was  in  perfectly  good  temper  and 
just — the  writer  had  a  right  to  say  all  he  did. 
even  by  Mr.  Woodward’s  admission,  and  it  is 
said  in  a  proper  spirit.  The  defence  is  written 
in  bad  taste  and  full  of  personal  allusions,  in 
which,  I  take  it,  the  reader.s  of  your  journal 
can  take  very  little  interest.  Piscator  only  says 
Mr.  W.  called  the  fish  by  the  wrong  name. — 
Mr.  W.  admits  the  fact,  and  confesses  he  is  a 
very  careless  reader,  even  of  “  very  able  and 
instructive”  articles  on  his  pet  subject. 

I  pray  you  reform  lliis  '■  not  indifferently,  but, 
altogether.”  No  Fisherman. 

Remarks. — We  must  admit  vve  thought  friend 
Woodward’s  “  Defence  ”  uunecessarily  tart,  but  vve 
saw  nothing  so  “  personal  ”  in  it  as  to  preclude  its  pub¬ 
lication.  He  does  not  seem  to  know  who  “  Piscator  ” 
is,  though  aware  of  his  place  of  abode.  It  is  a  deli¬ 
cate  and  unpleasant  task  for  an  Editor  to  take  upon 
himself,  although  he  has  the  right,  to  reject  an  article 
written  for  his  paper,  objectionable  though  it  may  be 
in  some  degree.  We  have  found  it  proper  in  some  in¬ 
stances  to  do  so,  but  in  exercising  the  right,  have  al¬ 
most  invariable  displeased  the  writer,  and  cut  him  off 
from  our  corps  of  correspendents.  There  is  no  ne¬ 
cessity  for  quarrels  between  farmers  and  planters, 
they  may  honestly  differ  and  state  their  differences  of 
opinion,  in  our  colums,  but  nothing  that  we  consider 
personal,  can  be  admitted.  ”  Piscator  ”  is  at  all  times 
welcome  to  a  place,  as  ho  knows.  We  thank  our 


friend,  ‘‘No  Fi.sherman,”  for  ‘he  above  hint,  tnid  we 
trust  it  will  have  its  inreiided  effect  on  those  who  may 
in  future  favor  us  with  communications. — Ed. 

Weather  and  Crops. 


The  following  is  an  extract  of  a  letter  re¬ 
ceived  in  tliis  city,  dated 

Napoleon,  Miss.,  May  29,  1858. 

I  was  out  on  deck  nearly  all  the  w'ay  from 
Memphis  to  this  place.  We  layby  most  of  the 
night  at  Helena.  I  assure  you  it  is  di.stressiiig 
to  see  how  the  people  have  to  get  along.  I 
saw  large  plantations  under  water.  The  levees 
had  fallen  in  ;  but  I  am  told  by  some  planters 
that  where  the  levees  stood,  the  lice  are  eating 
lip  the  cotton,  and  the  lieavy  rains,  together 
with  the  escape  water  rising,  makes  crawfish 
troublesome.  They  fear  that  the  rise  now  com¬ 
ing  down  will  nearly  extinguish  all  hope  for  a 
crop  on  the  highest  plantations  in  these  bot¬ 
toms.  Some  gentlemen  on  the  boat  were  of 
opinion  this  overflow,  together  with  heavy 
rains  would  cut  the  crop  short  in  the  bottoms 
over  300,000  bales. —  Charlestoa  Courier. 

The  Locusts  in  Clairborne  Cou.nty,  Miss. — 
The  Port  Gibson  Herald  of  the  21st  ult.,  says: 

In  taking  a  ride  the  other  evening,  we  were 
surprised  to  see  perfect  swarms  of  locusts  on 
almost  every  tree.  We  believe  they  are  the 
seventeen  year  old  locusts.  There  seems  to  he 
but  little  fear,  however,  that  they  will  injure 
to  any  great  degree  the  fruit  crops,  or  anything 
else. 

The  Barnwell  Sentinel  of  Saturday,  says: 

Within  the  past  week  all  parts  of  the  district 
have  been  visited  with  copious  showers  of  rain  ; 
the  crops,  we  learn,  are  in  a  flourishing  condi¬ 
tion,  and  from  present  ajipearances  there  will 
bean  abundance  of  everything.  The  health  of 
the  district  is  exceedingly  good. 

- MiB)  - 

From  the  Massachiissetts  Plowman. 

The  Rohin— Its  Food  and  Habits. 

Mipdleboiio’,  Mass.,  April  23,  ’58. 

Mr.  President: — It  will  be  remembered, 
that  at  the  January  meeting  of  your  Society, 
it  was  proposed  to  make  the  food  of  the  rohin 
{Turdus  migratorious)  a  subject  of  special  in¬ 
vestigation  throughout  the  year,  to  the  end 
that  vve  might  arrive  at  some  positive  conclu¬ 
sion  in  reference  to  its  utility  to  the  horticultu¬ 
rist. 

As  chairman  of  the  committee  appointed 
upon  the  investigation,  I  herewith  submit 
a  report  of  progress  with  the  following  results  : 

First. — No  robins  were  seen  in  this  region, 
not  even  in  our  extensive  cedar  swamps,  du¬ 
ring  the  months  of  January  and  February — 
they  being  thoroughly  explored  by  my  direc¬ 
tion  every  few  days.  Early  in  March,  how¬ 
ever,  numbers  made  their  appearance,  but  un¬ 
til  the  second  week  in  April  only  the  male 
birds. 

Second. — I  found  the  crops  of  those  killed  in 
the  morning  either  entirely  empty  or  but  par¬ 
tially  distended  with  food  well  macerated,  while 
those  killed  in  the  latter  part  of  the  day  were 
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as  uniformly  well  filled  with  food  freshly  taken. 

Third. — From  the  almost  daily  examination 
of  their  crops  from  the  early  part  of  March  to 
the  jiresent  date,  I  have  obtained  and  preserved 
in  alcohol,  varieties,  of  food,  consisting  of 
larvie,  coleoptorous  insects  (beetles),  orthop¬ 
terous  grasslioppers),  and  a.-'aneidaus  (spiders). 
But  nine-tenths  of  the  aggregate  mass  of  food 
thus  collected,  consists  of  one  kind  of  larvie, 
which  belongs  to  the  curculio  family;  but,  as 
yet,  I  am  unable  to  determine  the  species.  I 
have  frequently  taken  a  hundred  from  a  single 
crop,  and,  in  one  instance,  I  found  one  hundred 
and  sixty-two,  all  in  a  fresh  unmacerated  con¬ 
dition.  Casually,  when  this  larvae  is  found, 
it  is  the  onl}'^  food  in  the  crop. 

Fourth.— To  the  present  date,  I  have  not  dis-  1 
covered  the  first  jiarticie  of  vegetable  matter  i 
in  the  crop  of  a  single  bird. 

Presenting  the  above,  Mr.  President,  as  the 
result  of  our  investigations  during  one-sixth  of 
the  year,  it  is 

Respectfully  submitted, 

J.  W.  A'.  Jenks,  Chairman. 

To  Josi.VH  Stickney,  Jisq., 

Pres.  Mass.  Horticidlural  Society. 

This  is  certainly  a  good  beginning — and  more 
favorable  to  the  robin  than  was  claimed  by  his 
advocates,  Helicon  and  others.  He  did  not 
claim  what  Professor  Jenks  has  demonstrated, 
and  confirmed  by  exhibiting  to  us  the  contents 
of  the  crop,  containing  the  larvm  of  the  cur¬ 
culio  family,”  one  of  the  most  destructive 
tribes  of  insects  known  to  fruit-growers,  as  all 
will  admit.  It  is  no  matter,  therefore,  what 
the  next  three  months  develope.  Enough  has 
already  been  demonstrated  to  teach  all  to  spare 
the  robin. 

Protect  the  birds,  we  would  say  to  every  farm¬ 
er  and  gardener.  You  may  save  your  fruit 
from  being  destroyed  by  them  in  various  ways, 
short  of  exterminating  the  birds. 

One  very  simple  method  is  to  tether  a  cat — 
more  than  one  if  need  be — among  your  straw¬ 
berries,  fruits,  shrubs,  &c.  This  has  proved 
successful,  as  stated  by  English  gardeners  who 
have  tried  it,  and  recommend  it.  Birds  are 
afraid  of  cats,  and  will  not  perch  near  where 
old  grimalkin  is  stationed.  Ruricola. 

-  wm  - 

SoRGuuM  FOR  Cows. — Lady  Tempest,  half 
Durham  Cow,  was  in  pasture  on  the  22d  of 
September,  and  yielded  41  lbs.  of  milk.  On 
the  evening  of  that  day,  gave  her  ten  .short 
stalks  of  Sorgho,  which  if  cut  up,  would  fill 
half  a  bushel.  After  this,  until  the  28th,  gave 
her  same  amount  of  Sorgho,  night  and  morn¬ 
ing,  and  kept  her  in  sarnepasiure.  Yield  of 
milk:  On  23d,  42^  pounds  ;  24  th,  47  do;  2'th, 
47.|  do  ;  2fith,  49  do;  27th,  51^  do  ;  28th,  50A. 
The  pasture  was  affected  by  no  circumstances 
that  would  tend  to  increase  the  feed  from  it 
during  thistime.  The  weathar  uniformly  pleas¬ 
ant,  except  the  23d,  which  was  rainy,  and  with¬ 
out  fjost  affecting  the  feed. — Ex. 

- I  I  ■ 

The  beneficial  effects  of  charcoal  in  stopping 
putrefaction  are  now  well  ascertained;  fish  or 
meat  may  be  restored  boiling  charcoal  with 
them. 


Te.xas  Oat  Grass. — AVe  have  in  our  office 
a  specimen  of  this  superior  gra.s.s,  sent  ns  by 
our  friend,  Capt.  E.  Paslay.  We  believe  this 
to  be  the  most  valuable  grass  over  introduced 
at  the  South.  The  specimen  in  our  possession 
is  four  feet  high,  in  full  heads,  and  was  not  se¬ 
lected  for  exhibition.  Capt.  Paslay  informs  us 
that  during  last  January  it  was  six  inches  high, 
and  horses  and  cows  were  permitted  to  graze 
it  down.  He  has  now  sown  in  the  woods,  af¬ 
tercutting  out  the  under-growth,  about  an  acre 
of  this  grass,  nearly  as  fine  as  the  specimen 
sent  us.  It  is  a  perennial,  can  be  cutforhay 
in  the  spring,  and  will  afford  fine  ])asture  im¬ 
mediately  after.  AVe  believe  the  introduction 
of  this  grass  will  enable  the  South  to  produce 
ss  fine  hay  and  as  good  pastures  as  can  be  found 
at  the  North. 

Those  who  know  Capt.  Paslay  will  feel  con¬ 
fident  there  is  no  humbug  in  what  he  recom¬ 
mends,  after  he  has  tested  it,  and  he  informs 
us  that  he  is  confident  this  grass  is  the  very  ar¬ 
ticle  so  much  needed  by  the  Southern  planters. 
We  have,  also,  the  testimony  of  many  other 
intelligent  planters,  corroborating  the  state¬ 
ment  and  opinions  of  Capt.  P.,  and  who  intend 
sowing  all  they  can  ne.xt  fall. — Latirensville 
Herald. 

How  TO  EAT  Wisely. — Dr.  Hall,  in  his 
Journal,  gives  the  following  advice: 

1st.  Never  sit  down  to  the  table  with  an 
anxious  or  disturbed  mind;  better  a  hundred¬ 
fold  intermit  that  meal,  for  there  will  be  that 
much  more  food  in  the  world  for  hungrier 
stomachs  than  yours  ;  and  besides  eating  under 
such  circumstances  can  only  and  will  always 
prolong  and  aggravate  the  condition  of  things. 
2.  Never  sit  down  to  a  meal  after  any  intense 
mental  effort,  for  physical  and  mental  injury 
are  inevitable,  and  no  man  has  a  righttodelib- 
eratel3Mnjure  i)ody,  mind,  or  e.state.  3.  Never 
go  to  a  full  table  during  bodily  exhaustion — des¬ 
ignated  by  some  as  being  worn  out,  tired  to 
death,  used  up,  done  over,  and  the  like. 

-  wilB  (Tn  m 

A  Durable  Paint  for  Outdoor  Work. — 
Any  quantity  of  charcoal,  powdered,  a  suffi¬ 
cient  quantity  of  litharage  as  a  drier,  to  be  well 
leviijated  with  linseed  oil,  and  when  used  to  be 
thinned  with  well  boiled  linseed  oil.  The 
above  forms  a  good  black  paint,  and  by  adding 
ochre,  an  excellent  green  is  produced,  which  is 
preferable  to  the  bright  green  used  by  pp.inters 
for  all  garden  work,  and  does  not  fade  with  the 
sun.  This  composition  was  first  used  by  Dr. 
Pary,  of  Bath,  on  some  spouts,  which  on  be¬ 
ing  examined  fourteen  years  afterwards,  were 
found  to  be  as  perfect  as  when  first  put  up. 


Lettuce  and  Cut-AVorms.  —  A  correspond¬ 
ent  assures  us  that  by  scattering  a  few  lettuce 
seeds  in  different  parts  of  the  garden,  he  is  nev¬ 
er  troubled  with  the  cut-worm.  The  worms 
get  under  the  leaves  of  the  lettuce  and  live  on 
them,  and  do  not  touch  any  other  plants. — 
Scatter  the  lettuce  seed  freely,  and  when  the 
plants  get  to  be  in  the  way,  pull  them  up. 

[Genesee  Farmer. 
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Coiisisteiity, 

Housewifery  consistuncy  is  ns  bright  nod 
rare  a  ‘‘jewel  ”  as  any  other  kind  of  “eouairf- 
teney.’’ 

Wliereve)’  it  is  found,  the  /(armo«i/ whicii  per¬ 
vades  tho  whole  atmosjrheie  of  home  is  as  de- 
ilightful  as  thst  of  sweetest  n>usic.  Its  influ- 
>ence  is  soothing  and  refining  to  al!  who  come 
with  its  hreat  li. 

To  possess  this  consistency  in  perfection 
w  hethcr  the  wealth  be  much  or  little,  there  7?iust 
be  economy,  method,  contrivance,  careful  man¬ 
agement  and  entire  indepetidence  as  to  what 
Mrs.  this  or  that,  does,  wears,  or  possesses. 

“Mrs.  Inconsistent  Moderate  Means,”  liy 
great  strife  and  effort,  obtains  all  the  leading 
articles  of  dre.ss,  furniture  and  equipage,  which 
“  Mrs.  Consistent  Wealthy”  possesses,  and 
forthwith  estimates  herself  a  star  of  e(jual  bril¬ 
liance.  But,  as  there  is  a  difference  ot  means, 
as  tliere  is  a  j)erceptil)le  difference  in  the  de¬ 
tails  of  expenditure  -wliicli  like  tlie  fillitiir  up 
and  shading  adiled  to  the  mere  outline  or  skel¬ 
eton  of  a  picture  give  it  its  entireness  and  beau¬ 
ty.  She  comes  short  of  “  Mrs.  Consistent  Weal¬ 
thy,”  in  all  the  minor  niceties  of  dress  and 
home  comforts  and  surroundings.  There  is  a 
void,  where  educational  advantages — works  of 
art  and  taste — efforts  of  benevoleuee— elegance 
of  hospitality  should  equally  lialance  her  other 
expenditures.  These  seem  glaring  and  vulgar 
beside  such  contrasted  barrenness.  The  ex- 
jiensi veness  of  tiic  one  cannot  cover  the  incon¬ 
sistent  shahbitiess  of  the  other.  This  lack  of 
Uniformity,  vvhich  should  characterize  home 
is  harshly  grating  to  one  of  good  taste. 

Mrs.  - ,  of  still  less  means,  evinces  a 

thoughtful  “  cows/sfeUcy  ”  in  her  entire  domes¬ 
tic  management  and  arrangement. 

Her  parlor,  her  dining  room  and  table  furni¬ 
ture — her  chamber  comforts  and  kitchen  con¬ 
veniences — her  outlay  for  all  privilages  which 
tend  to  refine  and  elevate  her  family — her  so¬ 
cialities  and  charities  are  in  perfect  correspond¬ 
ence;  there  is  not  lavishness  in  one  dejiart- 
inentand  barreness  in  another. 

She  is  as  much  a  lady  in  the  pursuance  of  all 
the  labors  of  her  h  ousehold,  in  which  she  may 
chance  to  partake  as  in  her  parlor;  she  digni¬ 
fies  the  one  and  graces  tlie  other,  and  wins  the 
name  of  a  refined  lady,  while  “Mrs.  Inconsis¬ 
tent  Mderate  Means,”  whose  dress  or  furni¬ 
ture  alone  would  not  outbalance  her  entire 
expenditures,  is,  in  spite  of  her  occasional 
splendors,  but  a  parveoue — twadry  and  flashy. 


This  kind  of  ‘‘inconsistency”  is  a  fault  with 
much  of  our  American  society,  both  of  the  rich 
and  tolerably  conditioned,  and  even  those  of 
very  moderate  means. 

The  mere  possession  of  certain  expensive  ar¬ 
ticles  will  not  place  the  owner  in  that  class,  to 
rank  in  which,  she  by  this  means  aspires: 

A  quiet  tone  of  general  expenditure  perfect- 
j  ly  consonant,  carried  out,  even  in  alt  the  little 
I  details  of  life,  so  that  the  smallest  affairs,  look- 
j  ed  at  relatively,  seem  in  harioony,  if  adojited', 
f  would  give  tliis  ‘‘  housewifery  consistency.” 

I  No  one  is  pronounced  ?/iean  in  one  particular 
respect,  unless  showing  some  striking  extrav¬ 
agance  elsevvhere,  and  the  judgment  is  pained 
at  the  contrast. 

We  have  pre,sented  tlie  subject  of  housewife¬ 
ry  consistency  in  the  light  of  a  perfect  picture, 
which  charms  the  eye  and  gratifies  the  taste. 
If  surely  needs  not  a  word  to  prove  how  much' 
(he  virtiTC,  intelligence  and  true  happiness  of 
the  househohl  is  enhanced,  where  this  consis¬ 
tency  marks  the  entire  regulations  and  man¬ 
agement  of  the  HOME. — Northwestern  Farmer. 
. - 

irovv  TO  ‘  Finish’  a  Daughter. — For  the  at- 
taiiiment  of  this  end,  Punch  gives  the  folloNV- 
ing  directions : 

1.  Be  always  telling  her  iiow  pretty  she  is. 

2.  Ins-til  into  her  mind  a  proper  love  of  dress. 

3.  Accustom  her  to  so  much  pleasure,  thaC 
she  is  never  happy  at  home. 

4.  .4llow  her  to  read  nothing  but  novels. 

5.  Teach  her  al!  the  ^accomplishments,  bu't 
none  of  the  utilities  of  life. 

6.  Keep  her  in  the  darkest  ignorance  of  the 
mysteries  of  housekeeping. 

7.  Initiate  her  into  the  principal  that  it  is 
vulgar  to  do  anything  for  herself. 

8.  To  strengthen  the  latter  belief,  let  her  have 
a  ladies’  mind. 

y.  And  lastly,  having  given  her  such  an  ed¬ 
ucation,  marry  her  to  a  clerk  in  the  Treasuary 
upon  £75  a  year,  or  to  an  ensign  that  is  going 
out  to  India. 

If,  with  tlie  above  careful  training,  jmUr 
daughter  is  not  finished,  yoii may  he  sure  it  is 
no  fault  of  yours,  and  you  must  look  upon  her 
isnotliing  sliort  of  a  miracle. 

Green  Corn  O.vke. — This  has  been  one  of 
our  August  luxuries  and  it  will  be  in  season  all 
tiirough  September.  It  may  he  made  of  the 
sweet  corn,  or  of  any  other  kind;  the  sweet 
varieties  are  best.  Husk  as  many  ears  as  may 
he  desired  and  w’itliout  boiling  them  grate  off 
the  corn.  Stir  into  ihisahout  two  tablespoons- 
ful  of  flours  for  every  dozen  ears,  and  also  one 
egg,  previously  well  lieaten.  Add  a  little  salt, 
and  a  very  little  sugar  if  the  corn  be  sweet,  add' 
about  two  tablespoonsful  to  tho  dozen  ears. — 
Let  the  whole  he  well  stirred,  and  baked  in  a 
greased  tin  basin  or  tin  pan,  for  a  full  hour,  iff 
a  hot  oven.  It  is  good  without  any  dressing, 
hut  may  be  eaten  with  butter  or  cream,  &c. 


Domestic  Rules. — 1.  Do  everything  in  its 
proper  time. 

2.  Keep  everything  to  its  proper  use. 

3.  Put  everything  in  its  proper  place. 


